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A PRAYER FOR THE CHURCHES 


O God, within whose sight 

All men have equal right 
To worship Thee, 

Break every bar that holds 

Thy flock in diverse folds; 

Thy will from none withholds 
Full liberty. 


Lord, set Thy churches free 

From foolish rivalry! 
Lord, make all free! 

Let all past bitterness 

Now and forever cease, 

And all our souls possess 


True charity. 
—John Oxenham. 


_A Journal of Interchurch Cooperation 


Coming Events 


Embarrassments are often caused by conflict- 
ing dates of the many religious organizations. 
The convenience of many could often be served 
if dates of important gatherings were known 
long enough in advance so that other meetings 
could be planned accordingly. The BULLETIN 
will print a calendar of the more important 
scheduled mestings, especially of interdenomi- 
national organizations, so far as ghe informa- 
tion is furnished to the Hditor. 


CONTINUATION COMMITTEES, UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCE ON LIFE AND Work 


Hisenach; (Germanys... cece. ees September 2-9 


NATIONAL Baptist CoNVENTION 
Kansas)-City, Mosca. see eee nice September 4-9 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST GENERAL CONFERENCE 
Pittsburehyek aa posacees heres September I1I-17 


ForetGn Missions CoNFERENCE, COMMITTEE OF 
REFERENCE AND COUNSEL 


News Vork@N oYe cause vaste September 26-27 
FrepERAL CoUNCIL oF CHURCHES, ADMINISTRATIVE 
COM MITTEE 
New Yorks NooVigie ices cova eieprertet September 27 


FEDERAL CoUNCIL’s COMMISSION ON THE CHURCH AND 
SocrAL SERVICE 


INiews Vath. Nav Viccee emia screen tetera October 4 
NatTIoNAL RECREATION CONGRESS 
owisviller... a. swewle Meenas October 14-19 


AMERICAN CoUNTRY LIFE CONFERENCE 
INIMNES SLOWA' tc gece Cee Ree October 17-20 


GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Bidtia, Obi ick sree eee ees ae October 22-30 


FEDERAL CoUNCIL or CHURCHES, ADMINISTRATIVE 


COMMITTEE ‘ 
New Work; -N, Wee ee ercnsuseeete vials aie October 25 
Reticious Pusiiciry CouNcIL 
Washington. Grane October 31-November 1 


Wortp ALLIANCE FOR INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
THROUGH THE CHURCHES 


Washiville: Pentre wee’ ota November 10-12 


FeperaL Councit oF CHurRcHES, ExecuTIvE Com- 
MITTEE 
Chreago, sll, cacer 5 Puiaie sels inten ee December 4-6 


Unitep STEWARDSHIP COUNCIL 
St louis) Mol tea hen cela eee December 6-7 


Home Missions Counci, AND CouNCIL oF WoMEN 
For Home Missions 


Atlantic Citya Nien: «ce deen eee January 8-10 


’ FEDERATION OF WomEN’s Boarps oF ForEIGN Missions 
Atlan bio: Citys News) sere acre see January 11-14 


Foreicn Misstons CoNFERENCE 
Atianticn City; Nia Geer neaeeeneee January 14-17 


CONFERENCE ON THE CAUSE AND CuRE oF WAR 
Wiashine ton; (Di Gree era oie oe January 14-17 


TeNntTH ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION oF Ou10 CoUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


Golumbus,/Ohio -eeeeene eee neee January 19-26 


Wortp’s CommitrEE, YouNG Women’s CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Geneva, iowitzerlaniace vei aermetnc ae eee June, 1930 
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THE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


A Revealing Disclosure 


HEN SOME NEW attack is 

made on the efforts of the church 

to help rid the world of war, 

the questions often arise: ‘What can ani- 

mate the men who devote their lives and 

talents to this propagandar” ‘Why do 

they want to scuttle President Hoover’s 
program?” 

Quite recently when the United States 
Naval Institute made its false allegations 
regarding the Federal Council (as narrated 
herein) a certain self-styled naval “expert,” 
W. B. Shearer, who had been much in evi- 
dence on the side lines of the Geneva Con- 
ference, issued an open letter to Dr. Charles 
S. Macfarland sharply attacking the Coun- 
cil. The statement, which seems to have 
been extensively circulated, although used 


‘by only two newspapers, employed pious 


phrases such as “the spiritual leaders of 
myeetaith:? but repeated the old story 
about British propaganda, sought to arouse 
international suspicion and reiterated the 
empty allegation regarding Sir Henry Lunn 


who was said to have made large contribu- 
tions to organizations affiliated with the 


Federal Council of Churches. 


Some real facts now come to light. The 
man who in his open letter was rehearsing 
the false statements about the Federal 


Council’s income is, as recorded in the 
Baltimore Sun (August 22), suing three 
shipbuilding concerns for $250,000 for ser- 
vices rendered them at the Geneva Confer- 
ence and elsewhere; he admits that he was 
their paid propagandist and that he did re- 
ceive $51,230 from them. 

This gentleman also, according to the 
press, recently wrote a novel entitled ‘Pa- 
cifico,” which relates the story of a visit of 
an American naval officer to Japan, his dis- 
covery of a Japanese plot to crush the 
United States, and a description of the 
might of the Japanese Navy, and solilo- 
quizes on the poor condition of the Ameri- 
can Navy. 

The news story further states: “At 
Geneva he kept close contact with the press 
and was frequently quoted and also wrote 
articles on his own account, strongly attack- 
ing the British position.” 

In his complaint in the New York State 
Supreme Court Mr. Shearer says he 
was retained by the defendants to prepare 
certain literature, information and data re- 
lating to the shipbuilding industry and its 
financial and business aspects. He says he 
was thus employed from December 10, 
1926, until March 27, 1929. In connec- 
tion with his retainer he not only wrote 
articles, he adds, but also interviewed pub- 
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lic officials and representatives of the press 
and prepared and delivered addresses. 

“After the conclusion of the Geneva 
Conference he returned to the United 
States and took up the propaganda for the 
cruiser bill. He referred to himself as ‘the 
big drum,’ whose business it was to make a 
noise and keep up enthusiasm,” and as a “‘tax 
payer and naval expert.” 


We wonder whether or not this gentle- 
man was the “expert”? who furnished the 
data for the attacks on the Federal Coun- 
cil and other bodies by the naval officers in 
the effort to obstruct the President’s poli- 
cies looking toward the cessation of arma- 
ment competition. 


And we find it easier to comprehend why 
the Naval Institute assumed that the 
church organizations had received money 
from sources associated with selfish inter- 
ests. 


The Church’s Peace Program 
Gets Attention ! 


KEPTICAL voices occasionally say 
that the peace, program of the 
churches is inconsequential and has 

no real effect upon public opinion. Their 
view is not shared by those who are advo- 
cating exorbitant and ever-increasing mili- 
tary and naval preparedness. If one may 
judge by their rather frantic statements, 
they seem to be alarmed lest the churches 
have become extraordinarily effective. Cer- 
tain extravagant naval propagandists partic- 
ularly are even driven to drawing upon their 
own imaginations for evidence to show the 
danger of the church’s program! 


The latest illustration is the sensational 
charges made by Captain Dudley W. Knox, 
a retired naval officer and head of the his- 
torical section of the Navy Department, in 
an article in the June issue of the United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings. Cap- 
tain Knox pays the Federal Council of 
Churches the compliment of blaming it for 
having defeated the big navy bill of 1928, 
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and then goes on to allege that a consider- 
able part of its funds come from an endow- 
ment made by an Englishman, Sir Henry 
Lunn. He further insinuates that most 
of the peace program of the American 
churches is the result of insidious “British 
propaganda.” 

Needless to say, the officers of the Federal 
Council promptly made a public statement, 
declaring that not a single dollar had ever 
been received from any foreign source, and 
invited officials of the Naval Institute to 
satisfy themselves on this and other points 
by bringing their own experts to the office 
of the Federal Council for the purpose of 
examining its records. A letter addressed 
to Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, the Presi- 
dent of the Naval Institute, asked him to 
withdraw the charges, or at least to print 
in his columns the letter correcting the 
many misstatements in Captain Knox’s 
article. 

To this letter Admiral Robison replied in 
an evasive way, admitting that he had no 
evidence to bolster up the charge that any 
of Sir Henry Lunn’s money had gone to the 
Federal Council (an admission which Cap- 
tain Knox has also made to the editor of 
the Reformed Church Messenger) but en- 
larging upon the innuendoes and insinua- 
tions which Captain Knox’s original article 
had made. 


By an amazing coincidence, the admiral 
wrote this letter criticizing the attitude of 
the churches on naval limitation, and upon 
their peace program in general, on July 25, 
the very day after President Hoover had 
declared the Peact Pact operative and had 
expressed his desire for prompt cooperation 
with Great Britain in bringing about a 
cessation of naval competition. Apparently — 
the admiral was indifferent to the policy 
which had been publicly enunciated by his 
Commander-in-Chief. Or are we to as- 
sume that the admiral was opposed to the 
President’s policy, and expressed his opposi- 
tion not in a frank and direct way but in 
the round-about fashion of criticizing those 
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whose patriotism takes the form of support- 


ing the President’s policy? 

This crucial point was _ inescapably 
brought to the admiral’s attention in a final 
letter sent to him on August 16 on au- 
thorization of the officers of the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Federal Council. 
After quoting from Mr. Hoover’s notable 


statements the letter pointedly said: 


‘patriotic program of your Commander-in-Chief. 


“Surely, you also agree with and endorse this truly 
Ma 
we not venture to express the hope that, like the 
Council, you and the Institute will do what you prop- 
erly can to advocate and further the policy of Presi- 
dent Hoover in order that it may the more speedily 
be put into effect?” 


In view of the fact that the naval officers 


implied that the Federal Council’s peace 


program did not have any real support in 


the churches, we commend to their atten- 


up suspicion of other nations. 


tion a wealth of editorials on the subject 
which have appeared in the last few weeks 
in the religious press. 


Says the Reformed Church Messenger: 


“Ts the work which the churches are doing in be- 
half of world peace altogether futile and negligible, 
as some would have us believe, or is it proving to be 
effective? One could scarcely desire any more con- 
clusive evidence of its potency than is to be found in 
the groundless attacks made upon the peace program 
of the churches by various defenders of excessive 
naval and military preparedness and by those whose 
chief purpose in life is the apparent attempt to stir 
The concerted effort to 
discredit the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ, carried on by men who are well financed and 


too often in positions of governmental authority or 


prestige, is a peril worth careful watching.” 


The Christian Advocate (Methodist ) 
makes this vigorous observation: 

“The “big. navy’ protagonists are resorting to sub- 
marine assaults and gas attacks after a fashion which 
is quite un-American and contrary to the laws of 
ethics. The employment of falsehood to bewilder and 
deceive the American public is on a parallel with the 
shelling of non-combatants with poisonous gas bombs.” 


The Congregationalist speaks out even 


more bluntly: 


“The most amazing evidence of the stupidity of 
these big navyists is that they awarded this article 


_ [by Captain Knox] ‘Honorable Mention for 1929.’ 


It might be well for the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Navy to institute an inquiry into the general intellec- 
tual efficiency and good judgment of naval officers, 
upon whose good judgment so much depends in war 
and peace—especially those officers who instruct our 
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youth at Annapolis, where the United States Naval 
Institute has its headquarters. 

“The Navy Historian did not have one single ac- 
curate statement. 

“We appear to have at Washington a lack of co- 
ordination between the departments of the Govern- 
ment, and the representatives of the Navy try hard 
to torpedo the work of the State Department, and 
indeed these naval officers seem to forget that the 
President is their Commander-in-Chief in peace time 
as well as in war.” 


The Churchman (Episcopal) comments 
tersely: 


“If we may measure the weakness of a cause by 
the madness of the methods to which it will resort to 
gain its ends, we might almost believe the militarists 
are on their last legs.” 


From the Presbyterian Advance comes 
the following observation: 


“Tf the Federal Council of Churches were not an 
effective agency for making known the convictions of 
Christian churches it would probably never be at- 
tacked; hence we may well be gratified when its 
activities are violently opposed. However, misrep- 
resentations, based upon falsehood when facts could 
have been found with ease, should not be permitted 
to pass unchallenged, for they deceive many earnest 
people. It is well, therefore, that the Administrative 
committee of the Federal Council has seen fit to send 
forth a courteous but clear and positive answer to the 
ridiculous charge, circulated in a publication of the 
Naval Institute.” 


The Christian Leader (Universalist) re- 
minds its readers that if the Federal Coun- 
eil is unpatriotic so also is President Hoover, 


and says: 


“Now that the President of the United States has 
launched important movements along the lines that 
Mr. Wickersham, Bishop Brent and others of the 
Federal Council had been working, we hope that the 
Federal Council will no longer have to take time from 
important work to answer attacks of military and 
naval extremists.” 


The Christian Herald concludes: 


“Churchmen—accustomed to those who are alarmed 
at the increasing insistence of Christians that Jesus’ 
way of life be given a chance—will not be disturbed 
by this assault upon the Federal Council, which stands, 
and, despite many retired captains, will continue to 
stand and function as one of the great agencies of 
Christian progress.” 


The Literary Digest, reviewing some of 
the comments in the various church papers, 


sums the situation up by saying: 

“The shell fired at the Federal Council of Churches 
by a naval captain seems to have been a dud, as some 
see it, for, so far from driving the Federal Council . 
to cover, it drew a well- directed return shot at the 
captain and provoked the ire of some of the religious 
leaders and peace enthusiasts.” 
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Can Protestants Take a 
Lesson from Catholics? 


N A REMARKABLE SURVEY, car- 
ried on at the University of Chicago 
in cooperation with the Congrega- 

tional Missionary and Church Extension 
Society of that city, a revealing comparison 
has just been made between the Protestant 
and the Catholic practice in locating 
churches. The facts appear to be indis- 
putable, however divergent may be the 
conclusions drawn from them. 

die eats: 

The two religious groups minister to ap- 
proximately the same number of people, 
but in carrying on their, ministry Roman 
Catholicism has 253 parishes in the city 
and Protestantism has 1,000. 

That is, Chicago Protestants have built 
four times as many churches as the Cath- 
olics to care for the same numbers. 

The average number of people in a 
Catholic parish in Chicago is 2,250; in a 
Methodist parish 179, in a Baptist parish, 
188. 

A further study shows that, generally 
speaking, Protestant churches have found 
it necessary to retreat from the down-town 
sections to choicer residential areas as the 
character of the population has changed, 
but Catholic churches have stayed. . In the 
period under review, for example, only two 
Catholic churches had failed to maintain 
themselves, while twenty-two churches of 
a single typical Protestant denomination 
had had to give up. 

The difference is almost certainly due to 
the fact that Roman Catholicism, as a high- 
ly centralized administrative unit, is able to 
lay out parishes on a strict geographical basis 
so as not to compete with each other, while 
the various Protestant bodies, in the exer- 
cise of their cherished freedom, have had 
no common strategy in the IS of 
the eld. 

No Protestant would argue from these 
facts that we should copy the ecclesiastical 
administration of the Catholic Church, but 
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he cannot help asking whether it is not pos- 
sible for Protestant bodies to secure through 
voluntary agreements, arrived at democrat- 
ically, something of the practical efficiency 
that the Roman Church obtains through a 
unity imposed upon the whole body from 
the center. 

This is the Sestion! oahien gives vital sig- 
nificance to the forward-looking programs 
of comity that are now being developed 
through church federation. 


Some [fs for the Churches 
HE CHRISTIAN CHURCH— ., 


at least the Protestant section— 

prides itself on being a democratic 
institution. Indeed, it finds in its Gospel 
the essential basis of all true democracy. 

But a few questions are in order as to how 
seriously it takes its own message. 

Do not most churches complacently toler- 
ate class distinctions which are entirely at 
variance with their eloquent proclamations 
of divine Fatherhood and human brother- 
hood? Is not the average church almost a 
one-class institution? What would happen — 
if rich and poor, employer and employed, 
really met in fellowship in one house of 
God? 

Have not most rate even in their 
own organization, perpetuated lines of 
racial demarcation! What would happen 
if our churches opened their doors in glad | 
welcome to Italians, Africans, Slavs? 

Might not such a demonstration of fel- 
lowship; in Christ be the greatest evangelistic 
power the Church has ever seen and prove 
to be the conclusive answer to an unbeliev- 
ing world? 


Cooperation Among 
the Agents of Cooperation 


FEW YEARS ago a wise observer 
of the religious life of America, 
impressed by the growing number 

of interdenominational agencies and the 
slight coordination among them, remarked 
that the task of getting unity among the 
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denominations was not much more difficult - 
than that of getting unity among the “‘inter- 
denominations.” . 

This observation would have much less 
validity today than it had then. During 
the last two years no fewer than four highly 
important programs of coordination have 
been patiently worked out between the 
Federal Council of Churches, as the gen- 
eral interdenominational agency, and four 
great cooperative agencies performing spe- 
cialized functions. 


The first unification was with the Home 
Missions Council and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions. ‘The plan, 
now in the most successful operation, pro- 
vides that these two agencies, while pre- 
serving their own autonomy, function defi- 
nitely as the home missionary department 
of the Federal Council. Housed under the 
same roof with the Federal Council, con- 
stituting with it one secretarial staff, and 
represented upon the Federal Council’s 
Administrative Committee by five members 
of their own choosing, the home mission 
bodies are now genuinely integrated in the 
federated movement. 


A second and more recent rapprochement 
is with the International Council of Relig- 
ious Education. While there is still room 
for a much closer knitting up of its forces 
and those of the Federal Council, the plan 
outlined on another page of the BULLETIN 
holds at least the promise of an effective 
cooperation. Instead of maintaining a sep- 
arate commission on Christian Education, 
the Federal Council will regularly present 
to the Educational Commission of the Inter- 
national Council concrete projects which the 
various departments of the Federal Council 
desire to have incorporated into the coopera- 
tive curriculum of religious education. A 
conference this month between the two 
bodies is also to give special attention to 
the problem of unifying the work of Coun- 
cils of Religious Education and Councils of 
Churches in local and state areas. 


A third new relationship is with the 
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Community Church Workers of North 
America. A joint committee representing 
it and the Federal Council and the Home 
Missions Council is to serve as a center of 
contact for local community churches with 
the national church organizations, and work 
together in the interest of a more effective 
distribution of our religious forces. 


The fourth arrangement, reported on 
another page of the BULLETIN, provides for 
a more unified contact, through the Federal 
Council, between the American churches 
and the churches of other lands. 


When the various parts of the coopera- 
tive movement, too long existing in separate 
fragments, are seen as a whole, in their 
natural relation to each other, one gains an 
impressive picture of the extent to which a 
working unity is already coming to exist in 
the churches. 


Shall Christians 
Follow Hinduism ? 


TRAVELER in India reports that 
in Brindaban, a great center of 
popular Hinduism, he saw so many 

and such pitiable child widows and out- 
castes, for whom nothing was being done, 
that he raised the question with a Hindu 
who was reputed to be a holy man and a 
spiritual seer. ‘To the query came this reply: 
“Tt is the glory of Hinduism that it con- 
cerns itself not with incidental things but 
with the relation of the individual soul to 
God.” 

That sounds like remarks that we have 
heard without going to India. We seem to 
have found similar sentiments in the writ- 
ings and words of some who wanted to keep 
the churches in their “proper” place, where 
they would not disturb the public conscience 
about social injustice or unbrotherly human 
relationships. Something like it we have 
heard even on the lips of unthinking mem- 
bers of the Christian Church. 

But it does not sound like anything that 
we have read in the New Testament. 
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Solving Doubts by Going Ahead 


DISTINGUISHED religious 
A teacher in England recently de- 

clared that it would be well for the 
leaders and teachers of the Church to cease 
all their customary activities for the next 
two years and devote themselves to listening 
to what the world of skeptical thought is 
saying. Judged by its aim, this advice is 
sound enough, for it aims at dealing with 
the attacks upon Christianity in thoroughly 
well-informed and well-equipped fashion. 
The advice, however, suggests by contrast 
something of the wisdom of the Church 
throughout the ages in refusing to slow 
down its activities the better to meet hostile 
attacks. 


One of the greatest of the old-time 
American exploring frontiersmen used for 
his guiding principle, “When in doubt, go 
ahead.” This did not mean going ahead 
before the scouts had brought in their re- 
ports, or before the leader had wrung every 
ounce of meaning possible out of the in- 
formation at hand. It did mean, however, 
that in exploration the light comes from 
After tall ithearepors jand 
guesses and intuitions and probabilities are 
taken account of, we have to travel forth 


exploration. 


and find out by seeing. ‘This is especially 
true in the exploration of Christian ideas 
and experiences and policies. They must be 
traveled into and traveled through in actual 
life. ‘There are crises when the frontiers- 
man’s advice is thoroughly Christian— 


When in doubt, go ahead. 


Perhaps a worthier illustration can be 
found in an essay by Professor Alexander, 
published by the University of Manchester 
on “Art and Its Material.”- Professor 
Alexander contends that a true artist does 
not think his ideal out to its last detail be- 
fore beginning to give it expression in word, 


or sound, or color, or stone. ‘The artist in- 
deed knows the goal at which he aims, but 
he no sooner begins the actual shaping of 
his material than he feels the pull of the 
work itself on toward expressions of which 
he did not dream at the outset. Such ex- 
pressions could not possibly have been fore- 
seen, for they come out of the actual expe- 
rience in the working itself. Dickens used 
to say that after he had conceived his char- 
acters and started them on their careers, they 
moved forward under the laws of their own 
natures. He could not tell whither they 
would go or what they would do. There 
is a sort of inherent logic in all creative. 
effort which unfolds as the work actually 
moves forward, and which cannot unfold 
otherwise. Of the truly great orator it can 
be said that when he is once thoroughly 
aroused his speech makes itself. 


So also it is with Christianity. To cease 
activity is to bring the revealing movement 
to nothing. Jesus told us that it is by doing 
the will of God that we come to a knowl- 
edge of the truth. Of course, the emphasis 
of Jesus was on the moral obedience in do- 
ing the divine will. Experience shows, 
however, that it is in the very process of 
doing the will of God that the revelations 
of Divine Truth take form. 


And so we would better not stop for two 
years, or two months, or two days, or two 
hours. We ought indeed to listen to the 
times in which we live—listen to the voices 
of those most bitterly skeptical of Chris- 
tianity—but not at the cost of bringing 
Christian enterprises to a stop, or even of 
slowing them down. ‘The doubts of our 
day are peculiarly those that can be solved 
only by going ahead. 


Francis J. MCCONNELL. 


.\ 
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f EXPECT to live to see the time when our 
federations of churches will occupy great of- 
fice buildings, be self-supporting and become 

the active center of all church work in their cities. 


Four economic forces are bringing this about and 
these are as follows: 


1. The present overlapping of churches and the 
economic struggle with which the weaker ones are 
contending. 


The federations are already doing splendid work 
now by encouraging consolidations, allocating new 
churches, and making religious surveys. Time will 
soon come when the federations will keep statistics 
on church attendance and make other comparative 
studies of the relative efficiency of the churches, 


weeding out the inefficient and strengthening the 


more efficient. They will aid the churches of their 
respective cities in getting better preachers, paying 
larger salaries and making the churches stand for 
more in their communities. Only by a united Prot- 
estantism can Protestantism survive. 


2. The need for greater publicity for the churches 
and their work. 


The churches are just beginning to realize the 
need of publicity, both in the form of church news 
and in the form of paid advertising. The churches 
will soon conclude that this publicity should be done 
collectively with the additional use of newspapers, 
billboards and other modern advertising methods. 
The federation of churches is the natural agency 


through which this cooperative publicity work should — 


be done. Moreover, by the churches working ex- 
clusively through the federations, I believe that 
department stores, banks, and other large advertisers 
would be willing to donate a portion of their space 
so that the work could be started with little expense. 
These large advertisers will not give space to one 
church or denomination because this would make it 
necessary to give to all; but they would be willing 
to give to the local federation of churches. The 
Federation will not only become a clearing house for 
church news, but also a clearing house for help and 
information for church members and those outside 
the churches. Protestantism is now in great need of 
a modern “confessional,” where one can go for per- 
sonal: help. The federation of churches should be 
such an agency, capable of adapting itself to suit 
the needs of the present day. 


_* Part of an address at the recent annual meeting of the Association 
of Executive Secretaries of Councils of Churches (state and local). 
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3. The advantages which will come to the churches 
through the pooling of their outside gifts—that is, the 
gifts of church people to various civic purposes. 


The public little realizes that nine-tenths of the 
gifts to hospitals, scout work and the various chari- 
ties of our cities are given by church people and that 
these people give because the churches urge such giv- 
ing. As, however, these gifts are now individual gifts, 
the churches—although the fountain head of the spirit 
of giving—-get little credit for this giving. The 
givers in the churches are coming to recognize this 
fact. Before long these gifts will be pooled in each 
community and be given through one central clearing 
house, which naturally should be the federation of 
churches for each city. When this time comes, the 
churches will at once command a respect and influence 
of which they have never as yet dreamed. Not only 
would such collective giving greatly increase the use- 
fulness and prestige of the churches, but it would 
save waste and overlapping. The churches could well 
afford to pay the federation a small percentage on 
such gifts and still save the church members consider- 
able money. Whether or not each city has a “com-, 
munity chest,” certainly each should have a “church 
chest." 


4. The use of the radio in religious work. 


The radio is destined to become as great a revolu- 
tionary force as was the development of printing 
three hundred years ago. The radio offers as great 
an opportunity for a new era of religious and educa- 
tional renaissance as did the printing press three cen- 
turies ago. Yet, owing to the limitation of air chan- 
nels, it is absolutely impossible for each church or each 
denomination to do its own broadcasting. Economic 
necessity will compel united work along these lines. 
Radio broadcasting offers an unparalleled opportunity 
for federated church work. Every federation should 
have its own broadcasting station, which would be 
operating all day Sundays and at certain hours other 
days, giving forth the highest grade religious mes- 
sages. Enough time can be sold to make such a 
station self-supporting. Moreover, all these federa- 
tion stations should combine to employ a representa- 
tive at Washington to see that religious and educa- 
tional welfare is put first instead of last in the 
allocation of wave lengths, in decisions as to Sunday 
advertising by radio, and in rulings on other important 
policies coming before the Radio Commission. Broad- 
casting is a natural monopoly, and any legislation in 
connection therewith—in order to be constitutional— 
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must be based on religious, educational and other use- 
ful needs. All law is in favor of such a policy and the 
Radio Commission is only awaiting the united demand 
of the churches to develop our systems of national 
broadcasting into great constructive forces for good. 


Although each of these four divisions of work will 
ultimately finance itself, I realize that this will take 
time. No great enterprise is self-supporting from the 
first, and even today many church federations are 
struggling for funds. Hence the question arises, how 
shall the work be financed now in its early stages 
and how shall the money now be raised to lay the 
foundation for the four above mentioned and other 
important divisions of work? For this I have a very 
concrete answer, which is as follows: Make your 
federation the central purchasing agency for the 


churches of your district. The Protestant churches 


of several cities each spend over a million dollars a 
year on coal, miscellaneous supplies and labor in addi- 
tion to the salaries of the preachers. By cooperative 
purchasing, through a central agency, twenty per cent 
could be saved from this figure. If this twenty per 
cent were divided between the churches of said city 
and the local federation, it would give each $100,000. 


If the Protestant Church is to survive, it must come 
together in one federated body along the lines indi- 
cated. As soon as it does come together, along these 
definite economic lines, it will both greatly increase 
its influence for good and gradually put itself on a 
self-supporting economic basis. I repeat that only by 
a united Protestantism can Protestantism become most 
useful. Therefore, I look upon federated church 
work as the most hopeful sign on the religious hori- 
zon today. 


A Hard but Necessary Task for the Church 


By Dr. Wituram F. LorrHousEe 
President of the British Wesleyan Conference* 


S LONG as I can remember it, this Conference 
has been concerned with the great issues of our 
social and industrial life. It would have been 

false, otherwise, to the spirit of its founder. But it 
has often been perplexed. It has passed resolutions, 
fearing now that they were socialistic, now that they 
were academic. Nor was this to\be wondered at. For 
the whole field of industrial life has long been a scene 
of confusion. As soon as in this country we passed 
from the tutelage of the old Manchester school, or 


of the doctrine of industry unfettered by any state ~ 


control, and the practice of individual bargaining be- 
tween master and man, we began to move in per- 
plexity. The church felt herself to be placed between 
two worlds, or, as Disraeli put it, two nations. The 
field of industry was divided between two opposing 
classes, profit-seekers and wage-earners. We had 
ceased to think of them simply as “fighting it out”; 
that could no longer be allowed; we knew that the 
state had its own demands to make, its own elementary 
conditions to enforce, at least for children and women. 
But how could we, in the churches, ignorant as we 
felt ourselves to be, venture to intervene for any fur- 
ther improvement ? 

pearance, take sides? 


And how could we, even in ap- 


So we tried to study the difficult questions, to avoid 
using harsh terms of one side or the other, to affirm 
general principles, to recommend what progress we 
could in the less thorny paths of temperance propa- 


* Part of the Inaugural Address at the recent session held in 
Plymouth, England. 


ganda. And all the time, labor, and others besides 
labor, were asking why the organized followers of the 
Prince of Peace allowed the struggle to go on, within 
its limits, with hardly a protest. It was natural, par- 
donable, almost inevitable. It was like the tragic 
dilemma that faced us all with such terrible sudden- 
ness in August, 1914. We did not call for war; we 
did not desire it; we loathed it, but we had no word, 
no plan, no device, to drive it from, our midst. 


Those days, however, are gone. A change is com- 
ing over the spirit of industry. A cloud has appeared 
on the horizon of that brazen sky. Voices which we 
cannot despise or neglect have begun to proclaim that 
interests need not clash; that diverse functions do not 
mean internecine rivalries. Nor have these voices 
been raised merely in the churches. There, they might 
have been discounted. They have come from the cap- 
tains of industry, the spokesmen of labor. The old 
idea of a relentless warfare between capital and labor 
begins to be discredited. True, the voices still seem 
to many to be crying in the wilderness. On the one 
side we hear of a Melchett-Turner scheme, like an 
ark in the midst of rather fiercely waving and tem- 


pestuous bulrushes, which seems to embody hopes. 


long familiar to some of us; on the other, there are 
still multitudes who cry “impracticable” or “senseless.” 

But all this means that the church has now the op- 
portunity for which many have long been praying. 
Remember, in the first place, that we have no option.. 
We stand for peace and goodwill. We cannot step 
aside and say that it is none of our business. To the 
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Christian, peace is what his country is to the patriot. 
We are the soldiers, the champions, of reconciliation. 
It is reported that Louis XIV once said, “If ever a 
gun is fired in Europe I must know all about it.” 
The Christian must and will say, “If ever anything is 
to be done to bring men together, that is something 
that concerns me.” 


Nor, secondly, can we now plead ignorance, or 
tremble lest we should be rushing in where our wisest 
tread with caution. We are not asked today for ex- 
perience or for expert advice. What is wanted is an 
atmosphere; a trade wind to blow with steady and 
generous fulness toward conciliation and mutual un- 
derstanding. For that we are responsible, and of that 
we are, if we choose to be, abundantly capable. 


But more can be done than this. For the church is 
not a body of well-meaning but ignorant people, as 
harmless as doves in a world of serpents, and as help- 
less. \It is a large and organized body of thinking 
men and women, containing many who are admirably 
fitted to influence public opinion and action in a hun- 
dred ways. We have men and women among us who 
can mold the fortunes, for better or worse, of every 
important movement in the country. The church as 
such may know nothing of the intricacies of coal min- 
ing or shipbuilding or town planning or of German 
reparations. But there are members of the church, 
thank God, who know quite as much about each of 
them as any one else. 


For every great reform, two factors are necessary ; 
the general resolve which says, ‘‘we will have peace,” 
or justice or sobriety or the chance of leisure; and the 
expert knowledge which surveys and selects the route 
from starting point to goal. The church has both; 
and in these days, when the sheer ‘pressure of events is 
forcing men to ask whether there is not some way to 
peace, it is for us—thank God, it is for us—to build 
up the highway, to repair the desolations of former 
generations, till industry shall become a sacrament of 
fellowship, and the loom and forge shall be the tools 
of the Holy Spirit. 


It will be clear to you that I may say exactly the 
same thing about the new-born hopes of world peace, 
when, after six thousand, ten thousand, years of war, 
we have now, in these last ten years, with the remark- 
able advance to high influence made by the League 
_of Nations, begun to conceive that the quarrels of each 
nation can and must be the concern of all the rest. 
There is not one of us but can make his weight tell in 
this dawn, after all the horrors of the Great War, of 
a new age. For the first time, service, or at least lip- 
service, is being universally offered to the cause of 
peace. And we rejoice in the firm words uttered now 
and again by our statesmen. We look to find them 
still firmer. But who that knows the burning fears of 
Europe and of the world, does not know that. states- 
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men by themselves are all too weak? As in industry, 
there must be in international politics a great drive of 
Christian opinion, resolve and faith. We are the 
peace-makers; heaven grant that we do not betray 
our trust. 


But I move from this to a subject which I am sure 
will be in your minds—the world-call that went. forth 
last year from Jerusalem. Some of us can hardly 
think of Jerusalem, even today, as an actual city, the 
place of a convention, a railway terminus. We have 
learned to dream of Jerusalem the golden, with milk 
and honey blest; or we sing (rather vaguely, it must 
be confessed) of building Jerusalem in England’s 
green and pleasant land. But you know how within 
that very Jerusalem, outside whose walls the Holy . 
Lamb of God was slain, Christian men and women 
from every country met to survey the gains and losses 
of twenty centuries, since the first Pentecost. They 
noted the slow changes through these centuries; they 
stared at the bewildering transformation of the last 
ten years; they saw the ancient faiths crumbling, not 
from the impact of the Christian religion but from 
their own inherent weaknesses. They saw the ambi- 
tion, the greed, and the recklessness of Europe en- 
compassing sea and land to make their proselytes ; they 
saw the vices of our aged cities corrupting, stimulat- 
ing, and paralyzing the adolescent populations of the 
world; and they proclaimed that in every quarter of 
the globe the cause of Christ is faced by one single 
foe. At last we know what we have to fight. And 
we can never miss it, for it is everywhere. “Go ye 
into all the world.” “I will pour out my spirit on all 
flesh.” And wherever we go, after these two thou- 
sand years, we find secularism, materialism, the very 
mind and life of our Western world, of the society 
at our doors, nay, the evil in our hearts. 


The issue is cleared. The battle for our own souls 
and the battle for the human race are the same. Once 
we could separate Jerusalem from Antioch, Palestine 
from Macedonia, London from Bengal, Manchester 
from Kenya, Plymouth from the Spanish Main or 
Peking. That time has gone by. The world is one. 
The victory that is gained in one continent may be lost 
in another. Here we are fleeing ; there we may be rout- 
ing the foe. But that foe (and this 1 would have you 
chiefly remember) is within; that is to say, it is a foe 
against which every one of us has to draw the sword. 


In this warfare there are no neutrals and there are 
no non-combatants. In the early days of Methodism 
every member of society was expected to regard him- 
self as a home missionary; then we came to think of 
the preachers, the officials, as doing the work; or we 
left it to committees and missions. There are no non- 
combatants today. No spot is safe from the enemy’s 
attack; no place or region but may be the scene of a 
deadly disaster or a magnificent triumph. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE BIBLE? 


By Rev. CuHaries L. GooDEL. 


Executive Secretary, Federal Council’s Commission on Evangelism 
(Part of a radio address over a chain of stations on July 14) 


EASURED by its friends 
M and enemies, by the criti- 


cisms it has received and 
the encomiums it has evoked, and 
by its popularity throughout the 
centuries and throughout the world, 
the Bible stands preeminent above all 
books, ever. written. 

Interesting as that question would 
be, I am not now concerned with the 
question of literary values as set forth 
by the higher criticism. While I am 
in hearty sympathy with all scholarly 
investigation of the Bible, for my 
purpose this afternoon I am making 
my appeal not to the higher criticism, 
but the highest criticism: namely, to 
the vindication which the Bible has 
made for itself in the nature of 
things, in the course of events, and 
in the providence of God. 


DR. CHARLES L. 


UniquE 1n ComposiTION 

First, the composition of the Book was most unique. 
Most books are written in one language and by one 
author, and in a limited petiod. This book was 
written in at least two languages—the rugged Hebrew 
and the classic Greek. One of the greatest students 
of the classics has said that Greek came forth from 
the dead with this book in its hands. Where other 
books have one author, this has not far from fifty 
authors. Other books were written in a year or a 
decade, this book was not far’ from a thousand years 
in the making. Some of its pages were written in 
the desert and some by the sobbing sea, some in a 
palace and some in a sheepfold, and some floated out 
of a prison window in the cramped handwriting of an 
old man who was a prisoner for conscience’s sake. 

We have had many translators of this book into 
English, and in some cases the translation cost the 
translator his life. They would have killed Wyclif, 
but he escaped martyrdom by a paralytic stroke. 
Thirty years after his death, the council of Constance 
ordered that his bones should be taken up and burned. 
Tyndale paid the price for his translation with his 
life. They sent both his translation and himself to 
the flames. His historian naively says, “They were 
exceedingly kind to him; for, instead of burning him, 
they only strangled him and burned his body at the 
stake.” . 


’ UNIQUE IN CIRCULATION 


The popularity of a book is sup- 
posed to be indicated by its circula- 
tion. The circulation of any other 
book in the history of the world is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the 
circulation of the Book. Last year 
there were issued by the three great 
Bible Societies—the American Bible 
Society, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and the National 
Bible Society of Scotland—26,566,- 
474 Bibles and portions. When 
you add to this the product of other 
Bible societies and of commercial 
publishers of the Bible, you have at 
least a round 36 millions of volumes 
this last year. The product of the 
three Societies up to 1929 was 694,- 
537,655 volumes. If we may add 
to this 10 per cent for the prod- 
uct of other publishers—which is far too low— 
we would have more than 750 millions of vol- 
umes. The whole Bible or some part of it has 
been translated into 886 languages and dialects, and 
in the last decade portions into some new languages 
at the rate of one in every five weeks. The combined 
circulation of a score of the world’s greatest classics 
would not begin to touch the hem of the garment of 
that circulation. So, you see, when you are saying 
that the Bible is the most popular book in the world, 
you are well within the facts. 

The greatest sensation that ever happened in book 
circulation was in connection with this volume. When 
a revision of it was ready for distribution nearly half 
a century ago, the longest message, so far as I know, 
ever sent by telegraph in the history of the world, was 
not a message of King to Parliament or President to 
Congress, but a part of this book—Matthew to 
Romans inclusive—118,000 words, which were tele- 
graphed from New York to Chicago before the days 
of the telephone, in order that they might reach that 
city in time for a Sunday newspaper. 


GOODELL 


UniquE IN PurposE 


Many misunderstand the Bible, because they do 
not understand its real purpose. In a secular book, 
the first thing you do is to read the preface, so that 
you may know the purpose of its author. The Bible 
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has a preface and John wrote it: ‘These things are 
written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God; and that believing ye might have 
life through his name.” <A great many criticize. the 
Bible as if it were a work on secular history or a 
work on geology or biology. We do well to remind 
ourselves that it would not be fair to criticize a drama 
as if it were a work on history or geology. 


UNIQUE IN CONTENTS 


I would like for an hour to call your attention to 
the marvelous things which the Bible contains. They 
are unmatched anywhere in literature. But my time 
will permit only a passing reference. Is it not thrill- 
ing to think that the most popular poem in the world 
today, more quoted than any other, was not written 
by Homer or Shakespeare, or Browning, but by a 
Hebrew youth, perhaps in a sheepfold. The greatest 
poem of the ages begins, “The Lord is my shepherd, 
T shall not want.” When they wanted the finest sen- 
tence ever written as an epitome of the relation of 
religion to the thoughts of men, they asked the presi- 
dent of the oldest university to ransack all literature 
of all the ages to find that best sentence. He found 
it in the Bible. It was written by a young man 
named Micah. It has persisted for millenniums and 
will last till the stars grow weary with their shining: 
“He hath shown thee, O man, what is good; and 
what does the Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” 

I want to call your attention especially to the prag- 
matic test, to the vindication which the Bible makes 
for itself in the nature of things and in the course 
Prof. Phelps, of Yale, says of it, 
“Tt ought to have written on the cover, ‘Highly ex- 
plosive. Handle with care.’ It is the book which by 
the dynamite of its message has lifted empires off 


' their hinges and turned the course of human events. 


\ 


: 


It has put down the mighty from their seats and hath 
exalted them of low degree.” It has overwhelmed 
nations and institutions whose sins cried out to God, 
and has overwhelmed evildoers when they thought 
to hail the hour of their triumph. It has struck the 
simple solemn with its inherent power. It has 
brought to naught the counsel of evil men. The great 
masterpieces of art and music and literature caught 
their inspiration from this book. It was the message 
from this book, ‘The just shall live by faith,” which 
transformed the face of Germany and the world, 
through the kindled heart of one man. It was this 
book which fired the heart of John Wesley on a never- 
to-be-forgotten night, in May, 1738, and, through him, 
changed the face of England, so that Lecky, the 
historian, writes, “What happened to John Wesley 
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that night was of greater consequence to England, than 
all the victories of Pitt by land or sea.” 


UniquE 1n USE 


Why is it that for centuries in the courts of justice, 
as a preventive against perjury and graft, the world 
has asked the witness to lay his hand on this book 
and promise on its stately authority, that he will tell 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth? 
Why is it that the Presidents of the United States, 
as the supreme evidence of their devotion to the great 
task which they have assumed, have laid their hands 
on this book and promised by its strength to be true 
to their obligations? 


I never open the Book that a hush of solemn awe 
does not fill my soul. Every page has, to those who 
know the facts, the thrilling story of the martyrs, who 
refreshed their souls when they were like to faint and 
who cooled their hot lips in a draught of its life- 
giving waters; who found solace in the midst of all 
crosses and losses, and who took the Book with them 
as a talisman to the scaffold and the stake. 


May I now consider a more personal reason why I 
bring this book to your attention. It is the message) 
of God to the human soul. Who am I? what am I? 
whence came I? and what is my future? All these 
questions are answered here, and no other book ever 
claimed in the same sense to be planned in heaven and 
written on earth. Here, and here alone, are to be 
found the answers to those questions which most dis- 
turb the mind and heart of men; and behind those 
answers lie millions of affirmative human experiences. 
May I remind you that this book is fragrant with 
holy personal memories. It has behind it, not only 
a long and thrilling history in the passing of the 
centuries, but it has a more intimate testimony from 
the lips of those who loved you best and were most 
deeply interested in you. 

When you remember who inspired the Book and 
who wrote it; when you remember all those who have 
been sustained by it; when you remember the vindi- 
cation which the ages have given it, whenever you 
open this greatest of books, do it with a prayer, and 
let these be the words of the prayer, “Open thou mine 
eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of 
thy law.” 


Dr. CaDMAN AT LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The sermon in connection with the opening of the 
meeting of the League of Nations in Geneva this 
month was preached by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, former 
President of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. A report of this significant occa- 
sion may be expected in a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OUR NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD THE EASTERN CHURCHES 
By Rr. Rev. R. MacInnes, Bishop im Jerusalem 


great significance has taken place in the atti- 

tude of most of the missionary societies from 
the West toward the ancient churches which they 
found established in the Near East. At first the 
societies, regardless alike of the history, the achieve- 
ments and the sufferings of the old indigenous Ori- 
ental churches, looked down upon them with some- 
thing of contempt, spoke carelessly of them as ignorant 
and superstitious and freely drew their members away 
from the churches to which they were attached. 


[) c=: the last thirty years or so a change of 


Now that more wisdom and experience have come, 
the majority of missionaries from other lands have 
begun to realize the immense powers which lie latent 
in these indigenous churches and consequently seek 
to encourage and to help them in every possible way. 

In this article the word “indigenous” is used in its 
true sense, viz:—‘native-born,’ as opposed to “ex- 
otic,” or “introduced from a foreign country.” It is 
largely this fact about these churches which so many 
missionaries now realize will eventually be their 
strength when the great day of their awakening comes. 


It is true that they are now in sore need of help 
and refreshment. They have borne the burden and 
heat of the day. They are indeed the old battle-scarred 
veterans of the Christian host. For many hundreds 
of years before some of our Western churches were 
born they had been defending the Faith, until they 
grew weary and worn under the shock of constant 
and ruthless attack. 


Let us of the West never forget that after thirteen 


centuries of conflict with, and then oppression by 
Islam, they have at least remained Christian. (Read 
Hebrews XI: 33-40, and try to realize what this 
means.) After an experience of only thirty years in 


Moslem lands the writer of these lines very frequently 
finds himself wondering if the churches of the West 
would have fought so valiant a fight. Are we doing 
so today’ Are the churches of Great Britain and 
the United States of America so far ahead of the 
East in keeping our own nations truly and wholly 
Christian, that we can dare to look down upon them? 
We see their faults and deficiencies so terribly clearly. 
But what about the beam in our own eye? 


No, it is not by pride or by condescension, not by 
contempt or by means of superior knowledge that we 
shall be able to refresh and revive these worn out 
and battered warriors of the armies of God, but by 
coming to their help against the mighty. In the good- 
ness of God our home churches were revived and re- 
formed—only a few generations ago—and it is for us 
to share with our fellow-soldiers of the East the bless-: 
ings that have been bestowed upon us. They are 
hungry and thirsty, they are worn and tired, and some 
of them have lost the way; so let us minister to them 
in their weakness and succor them in their distress 
as, surely, we may believe our Saviour Christ would 
do. Indeed it is not too much to believe that His 
grace alone has preserved them until now. How else 
could they have survived at all? We must cherish 
our confidence and faith that out of this remnant a 
new stock may be raised up. For this they have been 
preserved, that when revived by His Holy Spirit and 
quickened by His power they may become once again, 
as in days of old, the heralds of the Gospel in all the 
East. Who more fitted than they? Allied by birth, 
nationality, language, custom and climate with so — 
many of the non-Christians among whom they live, 
they will surely be the missionaries of the future as 
their earliest forefathers were the evangelists of the 
past. (Bulletin of the Near East Christian Council.) 


TO BUILD UP FEDERAL COUNCIL “ASSOCIATES” 


with the great body of forward-looking mem- 
bers of the churches in all parts of the country 
and of securing their counsel for the cooperative 
movement and their active interest in interpreting the 
spirit and aims of the Federal Council in their own 
local communities, a new plan has been approved by 
the Administrative Committee of the Federal Council 
for enrolling a group of advisers who will be known 
as “Federal Council Associates.” 
In accordance with the Constitution of the Federal 
Council as adopted by the twenty-eight denominations 


. S A MEANS of developing more direct contacts 


that comprise it, the governing bodies of the Council 
are made up exclusively of representatives officially 
named by the cooperating denominations. They and 
they alone are responsible for all the policies and pro- 


_ grams of the Federal Council. It has been felt, how- 


ever, that there would be a very great advantage in 
having the friendly support and cooperation of indi- 
vidual church members who feel a keen interest in 
the church federation movement, who are willing to: 
help further its aims and to unite with others in 
prayer for the united Christian cause. It is for this. - 
reason that “associates” are being developed. 
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All who enroll as Federal Council Associates will 
receive the monthly FreprraL Councit BULLETIN in 
_ order that they may thereby be kept in touch regularly 
with all its work. 


DEVELOPING PERSONAL ConractTs 


' The four hundred persons who constitute the official 
membership of the Council as the representatives of 
their respective denominations, are being invited to 
‘suggest the names of others who might care to become 
related unofficially to the Council as Associates. It 
is hoped that this step will result in making the Council 
much more of a reality to the individual Christian and 
in bringing to the Council the values of such personal 
contacts. 

All who enroll as Associates this year will be desig- 
nated as Charter Associates. There is special timeli- 
ness in the launching of the plan this year, which 
marks the 21st anniversary of the organization of the 
Council. The Council’s “coming of age” 1s thus to 
be signalized by the developing of advisory relation- 
ships with many men and women who have become 
deeply concerned for its welfare and have expressed 
the desire to sustain some regular contact with it. 

In accordance with the action taken by the Federal 
Council’s Administrative Committee, the enrollment 
card defines Federal Council Associates as “men and 


women throughout the country who will advise the 
Council in the development of its program and poli- 


‘cies, help to interpret the spirit and aims of the 


Council in their own communities, keep in touch with 
its work through the FeperaL Councit BULLETIN 
and unite in prayer and purpose in a common cause.” 
While one does not have to make financial contribu- 
tions to the Council in order to become an Associate, 
it is hoped that all Associates will give as generous 
support as possible in order to provide for the exten- 
sion of the cooperative work. 


The following designations are suggested: 


ASSOCIATE, one who contributes $5 or less a year. 

CoNTRIBUTING ASSOCIATE, one who contributes 
more than $5 and less than $25 a year. 

SUSTAINING ASSOCIATE, one who contributes $25 
up to $100 a year. 

BENEFACTOR ASSOCIATE, one who contributes 
$100 or more a year. 

Lire. ASSOCIATE, one who endows a department, 
a worker, or some phase of Federal Council 
work, 


The plan provides that persons who desire to do 
so may be listed as Associates of one of the special- 
ized commissions or departments of the Council if 
desired, instead of being Associates of the Council as 
a whole. 


A Cooperative Study of Chicago 


By ArtHur E. Hour 
Professor in the Chicago Theological Seminary 


five theological seminaries in that city have 

decided to join with the denominational City 
Missionary Societies in a cooperative study of the 
religious needs of the city. This cooperative attack 
calls for the pooling of resources for community 
study, the allocating of territory and the holding of 
joint seminars for the discussion of method and the 
presentation of results. 

Through the Comity Commission of the Chicago 
Church Federation the results of this study are to be 
presented to the various denominations which have 
agreed, on the basis of them, to work out a common 
program for the religious work of the city of Chicago. 
- The projects which are immediately of interest are the 
suburbs which are growing very rapidly and will 
present a need for adequate and well planned religious 
development. Inside the city a study will be made 
of the newcomers, such as the Mexicans and Negroes, 
and of the “homeless man” area, which will include the 
rescue missions. 


r | \NHROUGH the Chicago Church Federation, 


One of the great advantages of such a plan for 


study is the reflex influence on the teaching of the 


theological seminaries. Material thus gathered im- 
mediately becomes of value in the practical depart- 
ments. There is every evidence to indicate that we 
are entering a new period in theological education. 
The generation which has closed its work was largely 
engaged in the use of the technique of the historical 
sciences in the study of the past history of the church. 
Their work has been well done, but the production at 
the present time is not adding greatly to the wisdom 
of the church. The present generation of theological 
professors has the task of using the techniques of the 
psychological and social sciences in understanding the 
religious life of the present. The time will come 
when the equipment in funds and staff for such 
work will be considered as important as that which 
has been placed at the disposal of the historical 
sciences. 

The value of such a study to the churches lies first 
of all in the fact that it represents a distinct abandon- 
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ment of the laissez-faire method in the matter of 
religious development of a city. From the standpoint 
of method, it has also a second value in that the study 
of the city by these institutions is continuous and not 
sporadic. It is not something which will be com- 
pleted and then laid on the shelf, but will be con- 
tinuously available, furnishing a basis for action 
through-a long period of years. The projects chosen 
are those about which religious organizations can take 
some practical action. 


One great advantage which those responsible for 
the survey have is their proximity to the sociological 


PROF. NIEBUHR SOCIAL SERVICE CHAIRMAN 


NIEBUHR, according to an an- 

nouncement just made by the 
Federal Council of Churches, has 
been appointed Chairman of its Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Ser- 
vice for the present quadrennium. 

This appointment is certain to be 
hailed with great satisfaction by all 
who are interested in the relation of 
the church to social relationships in 
modern life. : 

Professor Niebuhr is one of the 
best known younger interpreters of 
the Christian faith, in both its per- 
sonal and its social aspects. Hardly 
anyone is more eagerly welcomed. as 
a speaker to college and university audiences than 
Dr. Niebuhr. On almost every Sunday of the year 
he is in demand as a preacher in some important 
student center. He is also a most popular leader at 
student conferences and similar gatherings. 

His pen has won for Professor Niebuhr a still 
larger circle of admirers. His best: known book, 
“Does Civilization Need Religion?”, is a most incisive 
analysis of the moral and spiritual problems confront- 
ing modern civilization. A more recent. volume, en- 
titled “Leaves from the Notebook of a Tamed Cynic,” 
records Professor Niebuhr’s observations from month 
to month, as an open-eyed pastor in a great industrial 
city. Although facing contemporary conditions with- 
out evasion or compromise, Dr. Niebuhr’s robust 
faith as revealed in this volume proves a stimulating 
tonic. The Ailantic Monthly and other distinguished 
journals receive frequent contributions from Profes- 
sor Niebuhr’s pen. He is a contributing editor to the 


Pxmxcie, REIN HOisd 


PROF. REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
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departments of Northwestern and the University of 
Chicago. These two institutions are continuously 
gathering information about Chicago, and this is avail- 
able to the seminaries as basic material for this re- 
ligious study. The Department of Research and Sur- 
vey, to which the Congregational Missionary and 
Extension Society contributes $13,000 per year, and 
which serves as the Department of Research and 
Survey of the Chicago Church Federation, makes 
possible work which could not otherwise be attempted. 
When all these factors are taken into consideration, 
the promise of large cooperative religious develop- 
ment in the city of Chicago in the future seems bright. 


Christian Century and co-editor of the 
World Tomorrow. 
Dr. Niebuhr has for many years 
been one of the representatives of the 
Evangelical Synod of North America 
upon the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council and has also more re- 
cently been a member of the Adminis- 
trative Committee, representing that 
denomination. From 1915 until 1928 
he was the minister of the Bethany 
Evangelical Church of Detroit. For 
the past year he has been Associate 
Professor in Christian Ethics and the 
Philosophy of Religion at the Union 
Theological Seminary. 


BisHop McConNELL HONORED 


The great esteem in which Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, President of the Federal Council of 
Churches, is held in all circles concerned with social 
welfare, was indicated. during the summer by his 
appointment by Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Gov- 
ernor of New York State, as one of the three persons 
to serve upon the Old Age Pension Commission 
created by the State Legislature. 

Bishop McConnell has been the recipient of almost 
endless invitations to address important gatherings 
during the summer. In addition to speaking at vari- 
ous denominational assemblies and religious confer- 
ences he delivered one of the opening addresses at the 
Annual Convention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Atlanta. 
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New Plan Unifies Contacts of American Churches Abroad 


extending over nearly two years, a definite 
plan for simplifying and unifying the relation- 
ship of the American churches with the churches of 


i \° THE OUTCOME of study and discussion 


_ other lands has been evolved and officially ratified 


by both the Federal Council and the American mem- 
bers of the Continuation Committee of the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work. 


According to the new arrangement there will hence- 


forth be a single body in the Federal Council, known 


as the Commission on Relations with Churches 
Abroad, which shall also be the American Section of 
the Life and Work movement. This agency will 
hereafter be responsible for the work hitherto done 
by three separate bodies, namely, the Federal Council’s 
Commission on Relations with Religious Bodies in 


_ Europe, the Committee on Relations with Eastern 


Churches and the American Section of the Life and 
Work movement (which is also known as the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the Stockholm Conference). 

The Federal Council’s Committee which has worked 
out this happy consummation consisted of John 
W. Langdale, Robert A. Ashworth, William Adams 
Brown, Charles E. Burton and John M. Glenn. The 
representatives of Life and Work were William P. 
Merrill, F. H. Knubel, Arthur J. Brown, Bishop James 
Cannon, Jr., and Floyd Tompkins, Jr. Dr. Cadman 
was joint chairman. 

The plan as finally adopted by the Federal Council’s 
Administrative Committee and also by the American 
members of Life and Work, is as follows: 

“The Continuation Committee of the Stockholm 
Conference is recognized as the primary agency in 
bringing together the churches of the world on a basis 
of their practical work. The Committee is made up 
of representatives chosen in due proportion from the 
five sections: The American, the British, Continental 
Europe, the Eastern Orthodox Churches, and the 
Churches in Other Lands. 

“Tt is most desirable, therefore, that there should 
be an agency in the United States which can ade- 
quately represent the churches of the United States 
in activities which, as found expedient, they desire 
to undertake together abroad,’ including cooperation 


‘with the sections of the Continuation Committee of 


the Stockholm Conference in other countries, and can 
also represent the Continuation Committee among the 
churches of the United States. 

“Accordingly the American Section of the Con- 


tinuation Committee and the Federal Council of 


Churches propose that such an agency shall be formed 


1It is understood that this will not conflict with any work now being 
carried on by accredited agencies of the churches, such as the foreign 
missions boards. 


which shall include, in addition to the existing thirteen 
members of the Continuation Committee and their 
alternates, representatives of the existing commissions 
of the Federal Council dealing with religious bodies 
in Europe and with the Eastern churches. Addi- 
tional members may be either from the bodies repre- 
sented in the Federal Council or those represented at 
Stockholm but not fully constituent members of the 
Council.’ 

“This agency shall be recognized as the American 
Section of the Continuation Committee of the Uni- 
versal Christian Conference on Life and Work and 
shall be the Commission on Relations with Churches 
Abroad of the Federal Council. It shall take the 
place of the present American Section of Life and 
Work and the Federal Council’s Commission on Re- 
lations with Religious Bodies in Europe and the 


‘Committee on Eastern Churches, and shall assume all 


the functions of all these agencies. The Federal 
Council shall proceed to secure such approval from 
the denominational bodies as is needed to regularize 
this action in accordance with its Constitution. Any 
church bodies in the United States which are not fully 
constituent members of the Federal Council shall be 
invited to cooperate with this Commission in such a 
way as they may deem wise.’ 

“The agency so constituted shall nominate from 
its membership the thirteen persons, together with 
their alternates, who shall represent it on the Continu- 
ation Committee of the Stockholm Conference. It 
shall appoint such sub-committees as shall be necessary 
to care for the existing work now carried on by the 
aforesaid commissions of the Federal Council. It 
shall elect its Secretary and shall make such other 
provision as may be needed for the purpose of co- 
operation with the Institute at Geneva. 

“The budget as determined from time to time shall 
be included in that of the Federal Council, and the 
Commission shall function administratively as do the 
other commissions of the Federal Council. 

“When the necessary approval of the two consult- 
ing groups has been received the Commission shall 
organize in accordance with the provisions outlined 
above, at which time the existing Committees, both of 
the Continuation Committee and of the Federal Coun- 
cil, shall cease to exist. In the meantime, the Federal 
Council will continue responsibility for financing the 
work in the Institute to which the Continuation Com- 


2 By-Laws, Article III, Section 4 (b): ‘‘The President shall appoint 
the members of Committees and Commissions, unless it is otherwise 
ordered, after consultation with denominational authorities.” 

It has also always been the custom of the President to confer with 
the Commissions in the appointment of members. 

3 The Protestant Episcopal Church, the United Lutheran Church, the 
Southern Baptist Church and the Christian Reformed Church now 
have members on certain Commissions of the Federal Council who are 
named by the authorities of those bodies. 
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mittee is already committed and will provide from its 
existing staff someone to cooperate with the repre- 
sentatives of the Continuation Committee in caring 
for the joint interests until organization is completed.” 

This plan will go to the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council for final approval. 


At the Denominational Assemblies 


T THE assemblies, conferences and conven- 

tions of the various denominational bodies, 
held during the last few months, much more than 
ordinary attention was given to the work of the Fed- 
eral Council as their interdenominational agent. 

The National Council of the Congregational 
Churches, meeting in Detroit, expressed its judgment 
in the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that the report of the Federal Council be re- 
ceived with expression of continued and growing confidence 
in this organization as a practical expression of the spiritual 
unity of American Protestant Christianity.” 

A similar spirit of approval was manifested by the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in the U. S., 
meeting in Indianapolis, by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. at its meet- 
ing in St. Paul, and by the Reformed Church in 
America at the session of the General Synod in Hol- 
land, Michigan. 

At the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. (Southern) and also at the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church, 
there were vigorous discussions as to the relationship 
of the denominations to the Federal Council, a 
minority raising questions as to the continuing of 
relationship with the interdenominational agency. In 
both cases, however, the decision to remain in the 
Council and to continue in the cooperative movement 
was carried -by a large majority. 

At the Northern Baptist Convention held in Den- 
ver, a statement, read by Judge F. W. Freeman of 
Colorado, criticized the Council for what he felt to 
be its undue interest in church union. Other speakers 
were equally ardent in championing the work of the 
Council. A representative committee was appointed 
to study the whole question of the relationship of the 
Northern Baptist Convention to the Federal Council 
‘and to present a clarifying statement at the Conven- 
tion in 1930. 

The report which was sent to all the denominational 
assemblies by the Federal Council asked the denomi- 
national gatherings to express their judgment, if they 
cared to do so, upon the proposed two new additions 
to the Social Creed of the Churches as submitted to 
the quadrennial meeting of the Council last December 
and referred by it to the constituent bodies for con- 
sideration. The first of these additional proposals 
would declare that the churches stand for “the re- 
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nunciation of war and the refusal of the Church of 
Christ as an institution to. be used as an instrument 
or an agency in the support of war.’ The second 
commits the churches to working for “the removal of 
discriminations which prevent equal opportunity of 
development for all races and for the equal sharing of 
rights and privileges.” 

It is especially interesting to note that both the 
United Presbyterian and the Southern Presbyterian 
Assemblies went on record as officially approving 
these additional statements in the Social Ideals of 
the Churches. 


Dr. Lingle Becomes President 
of Davidson 


Dr. Walter L. Lingle, who has for several years 
been President of the Southern Presbyterian Training 
School for Lay Workers and who, at the beginning 
of this year, was elected chairman of the Federal 
Council’s Executive Committee, this month becomes 
the new President of Davidson College at Davidson, 
N=C. 

Davidson is one of the best known colleges in the 
South and enjoys a national reputation for the part 
that it has played in training leadership for the 
Church. 


Personal Religion No. 5 


Ah, this famine of love! How it saddens my 
soul ! 

I stand against all learning, all institutions, 
all governments, all arts, all religions, which re- © 
ject love. I protest against every so-called 
church which preaches faith and fails to love. 
I oppose the politicians who rely on force and 
know nothing about love. 

Through love all things are born again. Love 
alone is all-powerful. Love creates, rears, leads. 
Love alone is eternal. Love created the world 
and love maintains the world. Love is the very 
essence of God. 

If any man desires me to revere him, let him 
offer me love. To the loving I shall grudge no 
word of reverent praise. Even if his love be 
but imperfect, for me it is a revelation and a 
way leading me toward God. 

Where Love is, there is God. 


ToyvoHiko KAGAWA. 


Reprints of this quotation will be furnished at cost 
of printing and postage to any who care to use it as an 
enclosure in correspondence. Address the Federal Coun- 
cil Bulletin, 105 East 22d Street, New York, indicating 
how many copies are desired, ordering by number and 
enclosing 10 cents per dozen or 75 cents per hundred. 
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Summer Radio Program a Great Success 


first few months of 1929 with the officials of 

the National Broadcasting Co., plans were made 
to inaugurate a new series of Sunday afternoon fea- 
tures so as to continue the fall and winter radio ser- 
vices over a nation-wide network of stations, under 
the sponsorship of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. Several thousands of letters 
have been received indicating the appreciation of the 
radio audience for these summer programs. These 
letters come from every state in the Union. 

Rey. J. Stanley Durkee, a nationally known preacher 
and educator, has fitted into the Friendly Hour 
in a manner that has won him thousands of friends 
who listen to him weekly. This hour is being broad- 
cast from station WJZ and a chain of 17 stations at 
3 to 4 o’clock each Sunday afternoon. The program 
is distinctive, the musical numbers are made up of 
well known and accepted music, especially ballads and 
folk tunes, which fit into the “F riendly” broadcast of 
Dr. Durkee, who was asked not to preach a sermon 
but to talk to the American people in their own lan- 
guage about their problems of every-day life. 

The National Sunday Forum features Dr. Ralph 


eee many conferences during the 


W. Sockman, pastor of the Madison Avenue Meth- 
odist Church, New York. A decided experiment was 
tried in this hour. There has been a growing demand 
on the part of music lovers since the inception of radio 
for a series of oratorios and sacred cantatas. The 
broadcasting officials and the religious bodies had some 
misgivings as to whether this type of musical pro- 
gram would be acceptable to the people as a whole. 
Much to the surprise of all, this summer program has 
developed almost into a radio sensation; thousands 
of music lovers have shown the deepest appreciation 
and follow the service from Sunday to Sunday. Dr. 
Sockman was asked to open each Sunday a Question 
Box containing questions from the radio audience 
solely. In addition to this his address on current 
events with religious application is making a tremen- 
dous impression. Thirty-two major stations from 
coast to coast and from Canada to Mexico are broad- 
casting this service each Sunday. It is sent out from 
WEAF at 4 to 5:30 P.M. 

The concluding feature each Sunday afternoon is 
the Twilight Reveries, featuring Dr. Charles L. 
Goodell, Executive Secretary of the Commission on 
Evangelism of the Federal Council of Churches. 
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Thousands of people who have read his books and 
heard him speak at important national and interna- 
tional church conferences are in constant weekly at- 
tendance at his radio hour. He is supported by a new 
type of musical program rendered by the “Twilight 
Choristers,’ made up of a group of outstanding radio 
artists. The program features the highest type of 
religious music, rendered in six-part harmony, and is 
using a number of manuscripts never before sung over 
the air. Dr. Goodell in this hour conducts a service 
along the lines of the program of the Church and 
confines the spoken word entirely to sermonic ad- 
dresses. This service is broadcast over WJZ and a 
chain of 11 stations, from 5:30 to 6:30 P.M. 


For the first time in the six years of religious broad- 
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casting, it is certain that these summer features have 
attracted the attention of men and women in almost 
all parts of the country who are on vacations, in camps, 
hotels and other places of recreation, as well as the 
great number of people listening quietly in their 
homes. The Federal Council’s office is receiving let- 
ters which indicate that these services are furnishing 
perhaps the only religious influence in hundreds of 
communities throughout America, as many summer 
vacation points are far removed from the influence of 
religious organizations. 

The three summer features have the full support 
and cooperation of the Greater New York Federation 
of Churches, whose officials put their best support and. 
help behind this innovation in radio. 


FRANK C. GooDMAN. 


Labor Sunday Message Gets Wide Hearing 


of Labor Sunday throughout the churches of 

the country was indicated by the extraordi- 
nary circulation given this year to the Labor Sunday 
Message issued by the Federal Council’s Commission 
on the Church and Social Service. Over 39,000 
copies of the Message were distributed in pamphlet 
form by the social service agencies of the various 
denominations, local councils of churches and other 
interested bodies. In addition to this, the Message 
was printed in full in practically all of the church 
papers. The request that the Message should be read 
in pulpits seems to have been widely acceded to by 
great numbers of ministers. There is no exaggeration 
in saying that through these various channels the 


\" INCREASING interest .in the observance 


Message came to the attention of hundreds of thou-— 


sands of church people. 

The Message this year, instead of dealing with the 
more theoretical questions involved in the relation of 
the Christian gospel to industrial life, concerned itself 
with practical steps which members of local churches 
could take in making the influence of the church felt 
more helpfully in modern industrial life. 

After recounting various industrial and economic 
questions on which the voice of the church had been 


heard during the last two decades, the Message con- 
tinued as follows: 


“In this Labor Sunday Message we therefore turn 
from pronouncements to suggestions for action, to the 
end that Christian people shall be challenged to specific 
and practical undertakings. 

“First of all, every local church and organization 
of churches needs to examine its own practice as 
employer with reference to staff workers and care- 
takers, employes in denominational offices and pub- 
lishing houses, and practices in building and letting 
of contracts for printing, repairs, equipment -and all 


other enterprises. The churches must not compromise 
their own teaching out of a desire for economy. They 
can not afford to contribute to the lowering of living 
standards, nor to the disorganization of labor. Rather 
the churches should take the lead in raising standards. 
“Each local church should address itself to indus- 
trial conditions in its own community with renewed 
energy. \Ve suggest, in cooperation if possible with 
social agencies, that studies be made of the local in- 
dustrial situation in one or more of its aspects in 
order to secure a working knowledge of facts. What: 
are the local conditions as to length of the work day, 
safety and health? How do wages compare with the 
cost of living? How many mothers must work out- 
side the home to supplement the family income? 
What is the effect on the family? What are the 
handicaps of women in factory, store and office? 
Are domestic workers employed on a schedule of 
reasonable hours and adequate wages? Do they have: 
regular times off each week and are they furnished. 
pleasant rooms? What are the labor policies of local 
stores and factories? Are the workers allowed 
organization, and are they dealt with collectively? 
Who are the employers and labor officials who are 
manifestly seeking to follow Christ in daily practice? 
Do pastors have contacts with labor as they have long 
been accustomed to have with the Chamber of Com- 
merce? Are industries being encouraged to take for— 
ward steps such as providing unemployment insurance, 
vacations with pay and labor representation? 
“Christian people through the appropriate agencies. 
should be interested in and promote social legislation. 
Has your state enacted laws forbidding child labor, 
night work and long hours for women, and providing 
adequate old age pensions and workmen’s accident 
compensations? Is rock dusting in the bituminous. 
coal mines required by law in order to prevent catas- 
trophes from explosions? ‘These are illustrations of 
what needs to be done in the field of social legislation.. 
“We recommend most earnestly that pastors shall’ 
make more use of their buildings and property for 
these great and appealing human causes. An indus- 
trial relations dinner might be given during the year,. 
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inviting labor leaders and employers. It is well to 
bring in experts, men who have thought deeply or 


_ who have notable accomplishments to their credit, to 


_ months. 


ee ie 


discuss these social and industrial problems. 
“Church people .should study the history of the 
labor movement so as to appreciate its significance in 
the struggle for better standards of life. Pastors 
and some members of each church should have per- 
sonal acquaintance with the leaders of the labor unions 
in their community. There should be friendly ex- 
change of visits with individual unions and central 
labor councils. In many cases church members who 
are also trade unionists will furnish a natural point 
of contact. It is neither partisan nor inappropriate to 
invite a labor representative to speak in the church on 
the ideals of the labor movement and the achievements 
of labor organization for the better life of the work 
people. Churches have a real opportunity to help in 
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workers’ education through assisting trades councils 
to obtain teachers, or offering the facilities of the 
church plant for such work. The churches should 
exert their influence to maintain the constitutional 
rights to freedom of speech, freedom of press, free- 
dom of assemblage in their own communities even in 
times of strike. 

“All Christians should become conscious of the 
basic social and ethical problems of our industrial 
civilization. They are human problems. They lie in 
the church’s field of teaching and social effort. The 
responsibility of leadership lies with the pastor. The 
churches must be more aggressive, more informed, 
more willing to take hazards for righteousness, more 
swift to come to the help of the oppressed, if they 
are to fulfill the mission of Christ, and are to make 
that contribution to social welfare which can be right- 
fully expected of them.” 


What Next in the Church Peace Program? 


on July 24 that the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact 

had become effective as between the fifty-one 
nations which have thus far accepted its obligations 
is an event of major significance in world history. 

That President Hoover intends to carry out its spir- 
it and purpose was promptly indicated by his confer- 
ences through Ambassador Dawes with Prime Minis- 
ter MacDonald regarding plans for a naval reduction 
conference, by his order suspending the building of 
three of the 10,000 ton cruisers authorized by Con- 
gress, responding to Mr. MacDonald’s suspension of 
a part of Britain’s naval building program, and by his 
announcement that the American budget for military 
and naval expenses is larger than that of every other 
nation and should be reduced. 

President Hoover’s leadership received the heartiest 
support from church bodies throughout the country. 
The Federal Council, through its Commission on In- 
ternational Justice and Goodwill, promptly expressed 
enthusiastic approval of the President’s program and 
committed the Council to all possible steps in educat- 
ing its constituency concerning the necessity for inter- 
national agreement to prevent competition in naval 
building. 

A battle royal between militarists and peace advo- 
cates seems likely to take place during the coming 
The former will do everything they can to 
prevent President Hoover from accomplishing any- 
thing material along the lines of naval or budgetary 
reductions. Those who support the constructive poli- 
cies for peace and desire to see the spirit and intent 
of the Pact made effective must be alert to the psy- 
chological battle that will be waged and be prepared 
to give practical support. 

The strategic issues around which the struggle will 
center during the months ahead will be: 


M NHE official announcement by President Hoover 


1. American membership in the Permanent Court 
of International Justice through the acceptance of the 
Root Formula. 


2. Ratification by the United States of the Pan- 
American Arbitration Treaty, including its obligatory 
features. 


3. Practical measures for really reducing military 
and naval competition. 


4. Efforts in Congress to support the Peace Pact 
by a declaration of United States policy regarding an 
embargo on exportations of arms to nations resorting 
to war in violation of their pledges under the Pact. 

With this general situation in the offing, the Com- 
mission on International Justice and Goodwill is pre- 
paring material for Armistice Sunday and for study 
conferences during the winter, to be ready by the 
middle of September. 

Suggestions for Observing Armistice Sunday will be 
of immediate value to pastors both in planning the 
services of that day and also in preparing their ser- 
mons. A four lesson study pamphlet entitled Making 
the Peace Pact Effective will be useful for adult and 
young people’s groups that wish to give these topics 
somewhat careful study. 

Accepting the Pledge will enable Sunday schools 
and churches to give explicit support to the World 
Peace Pact. It isa document (12 x 18 inches) hand- 
somely printed in two colors on heavy paper, based on 
the two central articles of the Pact. It might effective- 
ly be used, in a dramatic way, in the Sunday school 
on Armistice Sunday, the signatures being affixed in 
public as a part of the service. 

The coming winter promises to be the most inter- 
esting and perhaps the most important of any recent 
year in the program for banishing Mars permanently 


from this world. 
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Closer Alliance with Council of Religious Education 


S A RESULT of conferences extending over 
more than a year, an agreement has been 
ratified by both the International Council of 

Religious Education and the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, in accordance with 
which these two national bodies will henceforth work 
in much closer cooperation. 

The plan provides that the new Educational Com- 
mission which has recently been created by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education will give 
‘careful consideration to all educational enterprises 
recommended by the Federal Council and growing 
out of the Federal Council’s work, especially in the 
field of Christian relationships in social, racial, indus- 
trial and international life. Instead of maintaining 
a separate Commission on Christian Education, the 
Federal Council will develop this work in definite 
collaboration with the International Council of Re- 


ligious Education. Although the Federal Council’s 


former commission is discontinued, Dr. Benjamin S. 
Winchester, the Federal Council’s Secretary in this. 
field of interest, will continue his work, doing so at 
every point in full cooperation with the International 
Council. 

Leaders in both organizations believe that the new 
plan will result in a much more effective program of 
work on the part of both the general organization 
for church cooperation and the specialized agency 
for cooperative service in religious education. 

The plan, as ratified by the Federal Council’s Ad- 
ministrative Committee on May 24 and previously 
approved by the International Council of Religious 
Education, is as follows: 


“Tn the interest of a better coordination of effort, the 
following working agreement is proposed between the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
and the International Council of Religious Education: 


“1. The Federal Council agrees, in so far as practi- 
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and to continue until Pentecost (June 8, 1930). 
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cable, to look to the Educational Commission of 
the International Council for the services hitherto 
rendered by its Commission on Christian Edu- 
cation. 


“2. The International Council offers to the Federal 
Council the services of its Educational Commis- 
sion, as duly constituted according to the By- 
Laws of the International Council, and agrees 
to elect to official membership on the Educational 
Commission the Secretary for Christian Educa- 
tion of the Federal Council, who shall be charged 
with the presentation to the Commission for 
consideration of all matters referred to it by the 
Federal Council. 


“3. The Educational Commission will undertake to 
integrate into the teaching programs of the 
churches, in so far as the Commission may con- 


LANS for making the largest spiritual use of 
the coming 1900th anniversary of the earthly 
ministry of Fesus and the birth of the Christian 

church in the experience of Pentecost, occupied the 
center of thinking at the Conference and Retreat of 


the Federal Council’s Commission on Evangelism, 


held’ at East Northfield, Mass., during the early 
summer. 

The primary emphasis is being laid on preparation 
for the most fruitful evangelistic results. The Con- 
ference outlined a program designed to begin this fall 
The 
program is so organized as to provide a plan which 
each communion can carry out independently and, at 
the same time, feel that it is sharfmg in a common 
plan on the major points of which all have agreed. 

During the period from Easter to Pentecost, special 


~ emphasis will be laid upon united efforts on the part 
“of all the churches. 


SUGGESTED PRoGRAM 


The program, which is meant to be suggestive only 


and not to lay down any rigid scheme, is as follows: 


I. The Fall Program 


1. A visitation of the entire Bible school en- 
rollment and membership of the church one 
week preceding Rally Day, to secure atten- 
dance. 

2. The observance of Rally Day, October 6, 
in the Bible school and the church. 

3. A survey of the entire community covered 
by the parish or parishes concerned. 

4. A continued emphasis on church and Bible 
school attendance until New Year’s. 

5. Attention given to unattached members, 
seeking to secure their affiliation with some 
local church where they reside. 
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sider practicable, the educational enterprises rec- 
ommended by the Federal Council. 


“4. A report of all actions taken by the Educational 
Commission, and of the actions taken thereon by 
the International Council, shall be furnished to 
the Secretary for Christian Education of the 
Federal Council for presentation to the Federal 
Council, or its Administrative Committee. 


“5. This agreement shall become operative when rat- 
ified by the International Council and by the 
Administrative Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil. It shall be effective for two years, and at 
the end of that period shall be subject to review 
and reconsideration. It shall not be interpreted as 
recommending any particular form of relation- 
ship between organizations in states and local 
communities.” 


Preparing for New Pentecostal Experiences 


6. Exaltation of the Lord’s Supper, through 
enrichment of the Communion Service, bet- 
ter understanding of its divine purpose and 
a greater loyalty in attendance by the mem- 
bership. 

7. The observance of a Decision Day at 
Thanksgiving time or Christmas, or both. 

8. Creation and distribution of evangelistic 
literature. 

9. An autumn ingathering, using every avail- 
able practical method for securing evan- 
gelistic results. 

10. Giving attention to the constant care and 
culture of the new converts. 


II; New Year's to Easter 

1. Observance of the Week of Prayer during 
the first week in January. 

2. Emphasis placed on the value of individual 
and family devotions during the entire 
period. 

3. Instruction of boys and girls for church 
membership. 

4. The wide use of the Fellowship of Prayer. 

5. By the “Home Visitation” plan, revival 
meetings, and pastoral evangelistic work and 
preaching to win every possible person to 
Christ and His church. 

6. Special observance of Passion week. 

7. An ingathering during this period that shall 
be worthy of every local congregation. 


III. Easter (April 20) to Pentecost (June 8) 

1. A church attendance crusade that shall seek 
to have every member of every church in 
America in church services somewhere each 
Sunday. 

2. The reading of Luke and Acts simultane- 
ously, a chapter daily. 

3. That all the Protestant ministers of Ameri- 
ca be requested to preach on the same sub- 
jects each Sunday. 


bo 
bo 


4. That during the ten days preceding Pente- 
cost a series of “Upper Room” union prayer 
meetings be held in churches, homes, shops, 
offices, and stores, in every community 
throughout the nation. 


5. That in addition to the Easter ingathering 
this period be used for a united community 
and also local church effort in soul winning 
by whatever method may seem most advis- 
able so that the 1900th Pentecost may be 
as the first Pentecost—a time of great in- 
gathering. 


SPECIAL CONFERENCES 


In view of the many requests that have come that 
the Federal Council hold a larger number of com- 
munity conferences on evangelism, and as a means 
of furthering the spirit of the program leading up 
to Pentecost as outlined above, the Northfield gather- 
ing further agreed: 


“1. That instead of a series of one day evangel- 
istic conferences over a period of two weeks in 
January as heretofore, conferences be held 
during next January, February and March. 


“2. That five or more teams of four members 
each be formed for the visitation of a number 
of centers during these three months. 


“3. That every secretary member of the Com- 
mission especially be asked to give at least ten 
days some time during the three months as a 
member of one of the teams. 


“4 That, if funds can be found, someone be 
secured for three months beginning January 
1, to assist Dr. Goodell and the Commission 
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in setting up these conferences, promoting them 
vigorously in attendance and interest.” 


The whole spirit of the gathering at Northfield, 
according to the testimony of all who attended, was 
one of renewed commitment to the great spiritual 


t 
i 
’ 


purpose of the Christian church. The addresses by — 


the Chairman of the Federal Council’s Commission, 
Bishop A. R. Clippinger, by Dr. Raymond Calkins of 
Cambridge, by Dr. Floyd W. Tompkins of Phila- 
delphia and by Miss Bertha Condé, lifted all the 
sessions into an atmosphere of great inspiration. The 
Ronnd Table Conferences conducted by Dr. John W. 
Langdale and the practical plans outlined by Dr. Jesse 
M. Bader, all shared in this devotional spirit. 


One of the participants in the Conference, Bishop 
S. P. Spreng of the Evangelical Church, summarized 
the impression made on him in the following words: 


“Verily we are on the eve of a great revival 
of real religion if the observance of this birth- 
day anniversary, with nineteen grturies of his- © 
tory behind us, is made vital in a new realization 
of Pentecost. One never-to-be-forgotten hour 
was spent to this end on our knees in fervent, 
united prayer, for this very purpose, during the 
Conference. God was indeed present and very 
near us all in that hour. In fact, the whole pro- 
gram was atmosphered in prayer from first to 
last. It is not too much to believe that these 
experiences will prove to have been a precursor 
of the great revival of religion for which we 
are planning and praying.” 


Message Sent to Christians of All Lands 


r NHE SIGNING of the Kellogg Peace Pact by 


the Emperor of Japan on June 26, completing 

the ratification of the Pact by the fifteen na- 
tions, gave striking timeliness to a message issued by 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America “to Christians of all lands and all lovers of 
world justice, goodwill and peace.” Through this 
message the Federal Council expresses to Christians 
throughout the world a desire to join with them in cul- 
tivating the attitude and spirit which will “give the 
spirit and intent of the Pact full play” and thus breathe 
into the Pact “the breath of life so essential for the 
triumphant achievement of its glorious vision.” The 
American message expresses a humility of spirit be- 
cause of previous shortcomings, but expresses the con- 
fident hope that “we with you may join our hearts and 
our prayers in the high endeavor that now lies before 


”) 


us. 


The message takes its point of departure from the 
fact that “a fundamental change in the character of 
international relationships has been initiated by the 
Pact and should promptly become the accepted basis 
of international relationships.” In a spirit of rejoic- 
ing the message declares: 


“We rejoice in the Peace Pact of Paris. It ushers 
in, we hope and believe, the dawn of a new day. It 
opens the door to a new era in human history—an era 
free from the wrongs of war, an era glorious with 
the happiness and prosperity of a brotherly humanity. 
The destiny of future generations depends on what 
the present generation does with the Pact.” 


It is clearly recognized, however, that the Pact can’ 


become genuinely effective only as the peoples of 
every land have the vision and the faith which a new 
international spirit demands. It is for this reason 


that the present appeal is made to Christians in all 


lands. 
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a Among the impressive paragraphs in this great en- 


cyclical letter are the following: 


“The banishment of war from the world is a stu- 
pendous undertaking. It calls for a complete reversal 
of ancient habits of mind and of action. If the na- 
tions are really to abandon the war-mind, the war- 
system and the war-method from henceforth forever, 
an active educational program will be needed in every 
land. For no nation will take these forward steps 
alone.” 


“The nations therefore should press forward in 
the development of agencies and procedures for the 


peaceful settlement of disputes and the achievement of 


justice. So long as these agencies are lacking or are 
insufficient the menace of war will remain. Nations 
which feel themselves to be deprived of rights or 
suffering injustice require appropriate tribunals and 
recognized procedures for impartial examination of 
their pleas. Nations which may be charged with op- 
pression or injustice should be ready to grant full, im- 
partial and friendly consideration to these pleas and 
to make the needed adjustments.” 


“For the achievement of world peace it is also high- 
ly important that irritating and tense situations be 
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dealt with before they become too acute to be solved. 
The League of Nations in the political realm and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice in the legal 
are agencies well fitted for this purpose, agencies 
which have already proved themselves the most effec- 
tive that the world has ever had.” 


“International law based on the illegality of war 
should be speedily formulated, codified and ratified. 
This would clarify the rights and duties of nations 
and would progressively bring the ever-increasing . 
range of conflicting interests within the scope of judi- 
cial settlement. We believe that all nations, and espe- 
cially the major nations, should accept the jurisdiction 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice.” 


“All nations ‘should promptly arrange for drastic 
reduction of armaments both on land and on sea. 
Such reductions would decrease the danger of war, 
beget mutual confidence and goodwill and give con- 
vincing evidence of good faith in the signing of the 
Peace PactY 


The message has been sent to the heads of the 
churches in Great Britain, the various countries of 
the European Continent, Latin America, Japan, China, 
India and other lands. 


New Commission to Deal with Motion Pictures 


? NHE personnel of the Federal 
Council’s new Commission 
on Motion Pictures, the es- 

tablishment of which was announced 

some months ago, has now been ap- 
pointed. Hon. William C. Redfield, 
former Secretary of Commerce of 
the United States and a prominent 

Episcopal layman, is the Chairman of 

the Commission. The Chairman of 

the Executive Committee is Rev. 

Charles K. Gilbert, of the Social Ser- 

vice Commission of the Diocese of 

New York. Rev. Harry S.. Myers, 

of the Northern Baptist Board of 

Missionary Cooperation, is Acting 

Secretary. Other members of the 

Commission include church leaders 


in various denominations and religious organizations. 


The purpose of the Commission is declared to be: 


(1) To further or provide for a survey of the 
relations of motion pictures to the public 
welfare. . 


(2) To assist the churches at home and abroad. 
to secure suitable motion pictures for their 


HON. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


Own programs, and to maintain 

a general information service. 
(3) To study the representation of 
the various peoples through mo- 
tion pictures at home and abroad, 
to seek to eliminate misrepre- 
sentations and to secure the in- 
corporation of the best of the 
life of the various countries, 
and to further the use of films 
which strengthen international 
understanding and goodwill. 


The Commission on Motion Pic- 
tures is expected to work in close co- 
operation with the Church and 
Drama Association. The latter or- 
ganization is directing its energies to the improving 
of the quality of the productions in the field of the 
spoken drama; the new agency will confine its work 
to the field of the screen. 


Rev. George Reid Andrews, the executive’ secretary 
of the Church and Drama Association, has also been 
elected the Federal Council’s secretary for dramatic 
relations in order to insure the closest possible re- 
lationship between the two organizations. 
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City and State Councils of Churches in Conference 


HE employed Secretaries of City and State 
Councils and Federations of Churches have 
held annual conferences for sixteen years. 

These conferences have been devoted primarily to 
fellowship and the discussion of the principles and 
methods of work that have brought success. As these 
men have been the pioneers in this field of Christian 
cooperation, the conferences have been of. the very 
greatest value. Most of the time has always been 
devoted to answering the simple questions: “What 
do you do?” “Why?” “How?” ‘What results?” 

This year the meeting was at Boston, Mass., June 
17 to 21, at the invitation of the Greater Boston and 
the Massachusetts Federations of Churches. The 
program had been prepared with the very greatest care 
under the guidance of the president, the Rev. B. F. 
Lamb, Executive Secretary of the Ohio Council of 
Churches, and the Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation. Much time had been spent in sending out 
and analyzing questionnaires covering such activities 
as Evangelism, Social Welfare, Comity, Goodwill 
(Industrial, Racial, and International), Publicity, and 
Extension of Cooperation. 

These five days were made personally helpful 
through the devotional periods conducted by the Rev. 
Ashley Day Leavitt, of Brookline, Mass. More than 
ever the secretaries ‘realized that success in coopera- 
tive work is “Not by mind nor by power (nor by 
plans), but by MY spirit.” That they might not fall 
into the ruts of routine, the secretaries at each meet- 
ing called upon prominent leaders in other fields of 
thought to instruct and to inspire them, including 
Professors George H. Parker and Harlow Shapley, 
of Harvard University. These two Christian scien- 
tists so presented the evolution of life and the ex- 
tensiveness of the universe as to strengthen the very 
foundations of their Christian faith. Roger Bab- 
son, head of the Babson Statistical Organization, 
brought the results of his observations of the use of 
the radio in Christian work, and set forth the absolute 
need for cooperative work on the part of the churches 
to meet the conditions that prevail today. A rather 
unusual address was given by Father M. J. Athearn, 
'S. J., from the Jesuit College at Weston, Mass., who 
discussed fully and freely the organization and the 
education of Jesuits. 

The women who are the leaders in the cooperative 
church organizations, held a conference in Boston at 
the same time as the secretaries and gave lengthy con- 
sideration to the best plans for promoting the coopera- 
tion of church women in nation, state and city. Out 
of this conference came the new organization which 


adopted the name, National Council of Federated 
Church Women. 


The wisdom of the close relation which has. now 
been developed between the Home Missions Council 
and the Federal Council was made most evident in 


this meeting by the valuable cooperation of Dr. King. . 


Another reason for great gratification was in the 
presence of Dr. Roy B. Guild and in his return to 
the Federal Council to take up active work in behalf 
of church federation. 


SoctaL SERVICE IN CHURCH FEDERATIONS 


The meeting of the Executive Secretaries at Boston 
was marked by an unusual degree of interest in social 
service. This was manifest both in reports of activi- 
ties from the various city federations and by the reso- 
lutions adopted. Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist, the Chair- 
man of the Social Service Committee of the Executive 
Secretaries’ Association, made an unusually force- 


ful plea for more intensive social action by the 


churches. “The churches have delegated to other 
agencies,” he said, “most of the things Jesus spent 
most of his time doing.” This did not appear to be 
entirely true of the federations, however. Particular- 
ly interesting reports came from Indianapolis where 
a full-time director of social service has developed an 
interesting program including securing employment 
for ex-prisoners who so often are handicapped in 
finding work; from New Bedford and Baltimore, 
where new machinery has been developed to maintain 
contacts between ministers and social workers; from 
Brooklyn, New York, where a Service Department 
under a trained director is rendering outstanding ser- 
vice in employment and a varied field of service. Dr. 
John M. Trout, the Secretary at New Bedford, has 


‘also proved a wise and active mediator between church 


forces, industry and the workers through troubled 
times of strike. There is a fully developed social and 
industrial relations program at Los Angeles where Dr. 
Ryland has been a trusted friend of labor and a leader 
in social service for many years. ; 


Visitation Among Chaplains 


Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, Chaplain (Reserve), 
visited about fifteen of the camps in August by re- 
quest of the General Committee on Army and Navy 
Chaplains to assist the Chaplains in the religious pro- 
gram. aoe , 
He centered on the Sixth Corps Area and has made 
a report with recommendations to General. Parker, 
commander of that area, and later will make a gen- 
eral report to the General Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains. rine ALCOR a, 
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International Church Conferences Meeting in Europe 


LTHOUGH no- outstanding world gatherings 
A like the Universal Christian Conference on 

Life and Work, or the World Conference on 
Faith and Order, are being held this summer, five 
important international gatherings of an interim char- 
acter are taking place. In various ways they reveal 
clear tendencies in the direction of a new sense 
of world fellowship on the part of the Protestant 
churches. The cooperation of the Eastern Orthodox 
churches with Protestantism in these gatherings, is 
also a distinctive feature. 


Lire anp Work 


As this BULLETIN comes from press, the Continua- 
tion Committee of the Life and Work Movement is 
meeting for a week at Eisenach, Germany (September 
2-9). Of this Committee, which is carrying forward 
the program begun by the Universal Christian Con- 
ference on Life and Work, held at Stockholm in 1925, 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman is the Chairman this year. The 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
is now the body through which American cooperation 
in this international program is secured. Other sec- 
tions are organized in Great Britain, on the Continent 
of Europe, in the Eastern Catholic churches, and a 
fifth section in the churches of other lands. Through 
the Continuation Committee on Life and Work, a 
program of social service in matters of an interna- 
tional outreach, parallel in many respects to the pro- 
gram of the Federal Council in our own country, is 
being developed. 

A conference of representatives of the churches 
of various lands interested in the research work of 
the churches, is also being held during the summer, in 
Geneva, under the auspices of the Life and Work 
movement. The American churches are being repre- 
sented by Dr. Worth M. Tippy and Dr. F. Ernest 
Johnson, of the Federal Council. 


CENTRAL BuREAU FOR RELIEF 


Another meeting in which churches of the Ameri- 
can Federal Council have a vital interest, is that of 
the Central Bureau for the Relief of the European 
Churches, held in Basle, Switzerland, August 23-24. 
This body came into being in 1922 as a result of the 
initiative taken by the American Federal Council and 
the Swiss Protestant Federation, in securing assis- 
tance for the churches which had been severely weak- 
ened by the economic aftermath of the World War. 
Through the cooperation of the Federal Council over 
$625,000 has been raised since that time in this coun- 
try for the relief of our fellow Christians in Europe, 


and considerable amounts have also been provided 
by the churches of Switzerland, Sweden and other 
countries in a position to help. The conference this 
summer, marking the Seventh Anniversary of the 
gathering at Bethesda House, Copenhagen, which 
launched the Central Bureau for Relief, is re-surveying 
the situation, determining how far the rehabilitation of 
the church life of Europe has progressed and what 
still remains to be done. The American Office of the 
Central Bureau is being represented by Rev. Kenneth 
D. Miller, now Pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Madison, New Jersey, who was for three years the 
executive of the American Office, as well as secretary 
of the Federal Council’s Committee on Relations with 
Religious Bodies in Europe. 


OTHER GATHERINGS 


During the last week of August, the Continuation 
Committee of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order was held at Engadine, Switzerland. This body 
is ,interested in the more ultimate question of the 
organic union of Christendom rather than in present 
cooperative possibilities. 


. From; August 19 to 23, at Frankfort, Germany, 
there was a méeting of the Committee which is pre- 
paring for the Congress of Religions on World Peace. 
This is a movement sponsored’ by the Church Peace 
Union, looking toward bringing together leaders from 
the various religions of the world to consider interna- 
tional peace, perhaps in 1930. The purpose as an- 
nounced is not to discuss religion but rather what the 
various religions should do in seeking universal 
goodwill. 
On September 21 the Committee of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches will meet at Montpellier, France, bringing 
together representatives of the various national coun- 
cils which make up the World Alliance. It is expected 
that the chief topic on the agenda will be disarmament. 


A Word of Correction 


REFERENCE in the June BuLLETIN to the sta- 
tistics of Church membership during the past 
year, as gathered by Dr. H. K. Carroll, calls for a cor- 
rection with reference to the figures for the Evangel- 
ical Synod of North America. A letter from Rev. 
H. L. Streich, executive secretary of the Evangelical 
Brotherhood, states that instead of there being a loss 
in membership there was a modest gain of 4,555 mem- 
bers in that denomination. 
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To Train Church Workers in Cooperation 


r HE plan outlined in the June issue of the 
BuLLeTIN for inaugurating a new program of 
training future ministers in the spirit and prac- 

tice of church cooperation, becomes effective this 

month. Rev. Charles R. Zahniser, D.D., for sixteen 
years executive secretary of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 

Council of Churches, and one of the leaders in bring- 

ing about the organization of the Pennsylvania Coun- 

cil of Churches, now becomes attached to the Federal 

Council of Churches as a lecturer whose services will 

be available to theological seminaries and other edu- 

cational institutioris that desire to provide lectures or 
courses on cooperative church work. 

During the first semester of the academic year, 
Dr. Zahniser’s work will be at the Boston University 
School of Theology, which seems about to play a 
pioneer role in this field, where for four hours each 
week he will give a course on church cooperation in 
the local community. In the School of Religious Edu- 
cation and Social Service, he will give two courses of 
three hours each on “Programs of Community Ser- 
vice’ and “Present-day Programs of Evangelism.” 

During the second half of the year Dr. Zahniser’s 
work will be distributed over a group of other the- 
ological seminaries. The Graduate School of The- 
ology at Oberlin, the seminary of the Evangelical 
Church at Naperville, Ill., and the School of Religion 
at Vanderbilt University have already asked for his 


services. ; 


“COOPERATIVE PROTESTANTISM” AT UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 
Under the joint auspices of the Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary (Congregational) and the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, a most sig- 
nificant experiment in providing instruction in the 
new cooperative program of Protestantism has been 
carried out during the past summer and is an indi- 
cation of the growing interest which is almost certain 
to develop in this subject in other institutions in the 
future. 
During the first term of the summer quarter three 
_courses of four hours a week, dealing with various 
phases of cooperative Protestantism, were given as a 
part of the regular curriculum. The first had to do 
with present-day conditions confronting the churches 
in local areas, both rural and urban, and was given 
by Professor Arthur E. Holt. The two other courses 
had to do with cooperative Protestantism in America 
and with international Protestantism, being given by 
Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert, one of the General 
Secretaries of the Federal Council of Churches. 
In addition there was a series of public lectures 
extending over a period of four weeks which reached 


of Foreign Missions upon the Federal Council’s Ad- 
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; 
a larger audience, the additional lecturers in this field 
including Dean Shailer Mathews of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago; Dr. Warren H. 
Wilson, the well known Presbyterian authority on 
rural life; Dr. Charles H. Sears, Director of the City 
Mission work of the Baptists in New York, and Dr. 

Ernest G. Guthrie, Director of the Congres 
Church Extension program in Chicago. 


Death of Church Women 


ae G the past summer the American churches 
have lost two of their outstanding leaders in 
women’s missionary work, Mrs. D. Everett Waid and 
Miss Ella D. MacLaurin. 

Mrs. Waid, who died on June 11, had been ion 
many years an 
influential per- 
sonality in home 
missionary work 
because of her 
connection with 
both the Presby- 
terian Board of 
National Mis- 
sions and with 
the Council of 
Women for) 
Home Missions. — 
At the time of 
her death Mrs. 
Waid was Vice- 
Chairman of the 
A dminis=s 
trative Commit- 
tee of the, Fed-§ 
eral Council of 
the Churches, ane been elected a member-at-large — 
because of her wide influence. No one in the 
whole Federal Council circle was more esteemed or 
looked to for counsel and wise guidance. She had 
been one of the American representatives at the Uni- 
versal Christian Conference’ on Life and Work in 
1925. 

Miss MacLaurin, as executive secretary of the Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions, was 
a central figure in the foreign mission interests of 
American women. She had herself been a missionary 
for several years and brought to her task a high en- 
thusiasm both for the world movement of the church 
and also for cooperative enterprises. Miss MacLaurin 
had represented the Federation of Women’s Boards 


MRS. DAN EVERETT WAID 


ministrative Committee for several years. 
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Glimpses of Interdenominational Life 


Ohio Centennial Centers 
Around Christian Unity 


For the Centennial Celebration of 
the Ohio Council of Churches, which 
will be held in Columbus, January 109-26, 
1930, the central theme is to be Christian 
Unity. The program includes the An- 
nual State Convention of Pastors, of lay- 
‘men, of church women and also a fourth 
convention of young people. 

Christian Unity will be discussed with 
reference to the following ten special 
subjects: 


1. The evangelistic program of the 
church. 

2. The religious educational program of 
the church. 

3. The attitude of youth toward the 
church. 

4. The realization of the social ideals 
of the church (international good- 
will, industrial goodwill, interracial 
goodwill, etc.) 

5. Great moral results to be attained 
by the church (including such sub- 
jects as law enforcement, Sunday ob- 
servance, etc.) 

6. The number and quality of Christian 
colleges and theological seminaries. 


7. The administrative work of the 
church. : 
8. The missionary program of the 


church. 


9. The local church (its equipment and 
staff, and the work and opportunities 
of the pastor). 

to. The number and quality of inter- 
denominational organizations and 
agencies. 


New Missionary Hymn 


Dr. Benjamin S. Winchester, educa- 
tional secretary, was chairman of the 
board of judges.appointed by the Hymn 
Society to award the prize for the best 
new missionary hymn written’ in the 
modern spirit. The other two judges 
were Prof. Henry H. Meyer, dean-elect 
of Boston University School of Theology, 
and Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, secretary of 
the International Missionary Council. 


The prize was awarded to Prof. Henry 
H. Tweedy of the Yale Divinity School, 
for a hymn the spirit of which is indi- 
cated by the following opening stanza: 


“Eternal God, whose power upholds 
Both flower and flaming star, 
To whom there is no here nor there, 
No time, no near nor far, 
_ No alien race, no foreign shore, 
No child unsought, unknown, 
O send us forth, Thy prophets true, 
To make all lands Thine own!” 


_A prize is now offered for the best 
music for the hymn. 


Chinese Churches 
Assume New Responsibility 


The new policy, in accordance with 
which the control and administration 
of the Christian movement in China is 
being rapidly transferred to the Chinese 
Christians themselves, finds one of its 
clearest expressions in the recent action 
of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions in turning over to 
the Churches of their North China Mis- 
sion, the direction of all’ the property 
hitherto held by the American Board 
(either as a gift or as a loan) except 
the residences of the missionaries. The 
missionaries themselves will be loaned by 
the American Board to the organization 
of the Chinese churches and will be en- 
tirely responsible to it. 

According to Dr. C. Y. Cheng, the 
Moderator of the new united Church 
of Christ in China, the American Board 
is the first missionary organization to 
place the entire responsibility and control 
of its Chinese work and property in 
Chinese hands. 


Baltimore Celebrates 
Tenth Anniversary 


The completion of the tenth year of 
the Baltimore (Md.) Federation of 
Churches, was celebrated at a _ recent 
luncheon with 167 representatives of the 
Baltimore churches in attendance. The 
address was delivered by Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell, President of the Federal 
Council, who emphasized the fact that 
practical solidarity among Protestant 
churches has become inevitable even 
though there are still some people un- 
discerning enough to oppose it. The 
report of Nolan R. Best, Executive Sec- 
retary, bore witness to the effective work 
which has been done during the decade. 
The report indicates that 265 congrega- 
tions have had some practical association 
with the Federation, and that 131 
churches have been assisted by the School 
of Religious Education. 

Robert Garrett, a distinguished lay- 
man of Baltimore, was elected Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 


New Sunday School Work 
in Near East 


An extension of the work of the 
World’s Sunday School Association to 
a new field, the Near East, has been 
begun this year under the direction of 
Levon Zenian, who has been appointed 
to cooperate with the Armenians in the 
development of a religious education 
program for the Armenian Apostolic 
Church. Mr. Zenian, born in Aintab, is 
himself a member of the ancient Arme- 
nian Church, and has had several years 
of training and work in this country. 

In launching this new program of 
work in cooperation with one of the 
Eastern churches, the North American 


Section of the World’s Sunday School 
Association sent a deputation of five 
leaders in religious education last spring 
to the Near East. Their report indicates 
that the program may have very great 
significance in revivifying the ancient 
churches in the Near East. 


Dr. Richards Heads 
Presbyterian World Alliance 


Dr. George W. Richards, President of 
the Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church in the U. S., was elected 
President of the Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches throughout the World Holding 
the Presbyterian System, at its recent 
meeting held in Boston. The next meet- 
ing of the Alliance will be held in Bel- 
fast, Ireland, in 1932. 

In addition to his many activities in 
the Reformed Church, Dr. Richards gives 
generously of his time to the work of 
the Federal Council. He is at the pres- 
ent time Chairman of its Committee on 
Structure and Function, which is sur- 
veying the present American situation 
with regard to Christian unity and the 
relation of the Federal Council thereto. 

In this connection a paragraph from 
Dr. Richards’ introductory address de- 
livered at the Presbyterian gathering in 
Boston, has timely significance: 


“The time may come when the 
divisions among the churches will 
cease to be. But that end can be 
reached only when Christians every- 
where come under the power of con- 
victions that will unite the churches 
and that are greater than the convic- 
tions that now divide them. Such 
power may be hid in the rediscovered 
gospel of the Kingdom of God, 
which, when it once will take full 
possession of men, will enable them 
to rise above denominational and 
sectarian barriers and enter into fel- 
lowship that transcends the uniform- 
ity of Romanism and the divisions of 
Protestantism, and will conserve the 
highest values of both in a Christian 
Catholicism in which there will be 
neither Lutheran nor Reformed, An- 
glican nor Congregationalist, Baptist 
nor Quaker, but all will be one in 
Christ Jesus.” 


A Great Church Directory 
The Official Directory of the Prot- 


estant Churches of Metroplitan Chi- 
cago for 1929, as published by the 
Chicago Federation, is an impressive 


record of a far-reaching work in that 
great city. The book contains a com- 
plete directory of local churches, classi- 
fied according to denominations, a record 
of all new church buildings erected or 
projected during the course of the year, 
and a review of the cooperative work of 
the churches of the city. 
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-A Huguenot Memorial 


The Church of the Huguenots at 
Huguenot Park, Staten Island, N. Y., 
thas launched a movement for a National 
Memorial to be erected in recognition of 
the great contribution to the life of 
America made by men and women of 
Huguenot blood. Plans for the Me- 
morial Hall have been designed by Ernest 
Flagg and the general movement is 
sponsored by the Huguenot Society of 
America. 

Each year 2 Huguenot Day of Re- 
membrance is held at this church on 
Staten. Island. At the annual service 
this year the address was delivered by 


Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, General 
Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 


The Minister and His Reading 


The National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
has lately issued an eight-page pam- 
phlet entitled “The Minister and His 
Reading” which strongly emphasizes the 
significance of books in the life of the 
minister, and makes specific suggestions 
as to ways in which the minister and the 
local church may use books in an educa- 
tional way. The pamphlet can be had 
upon request. 


Bible Sunday Announced 


The American Bible Society announces 
that the theme for Universal 
Sunday, which will be observed this 
year on December 8, is “For Such an 
Age as This.” Rev. Lynn Harold 
Hough, Pastor of the United Church of 
Montreal,. Canada, has prepared a bro- 
chure on this subject, which\ will be 
mailed to 80,000 pastors all over the 
United States. 


Summer Activities 
of Federal Council Staff 


In addition to the items recorded on 
other pages of the BuLLETIN, the follow- 
ing will be of interest as illustrating some 
of the work done by Federal Council 
secretaries during the past summer be- 
yond their usual administrative responsi- 
bilities. 

Charles L. Goodell, Secretary of the 
Commission on Evangelism, has been in 
New York every week of the summer in 
order to deliver the radio address over a 
large chain of stations on Sunday after- 
" noons. He has also been in demand for 
addresses at various gatherings, includ- 
ing the Summer Conference of Pastors 
and Sunday School Workers at West- 
minster, Md., the Evangelistic Confer- 
ence of Pastors and Leaders of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at 
Junaluska, N. C., the Evangelistic Con- 
ference of Churches of the Brethren at 
Johnstown, Pa., the Union Evangelistic 
Conference at Stony Brook, N. Y., the 
Methodist Camp Meeting and Bible Con- 
ference at Mt. Joy, Pa. 

James Myers, of the Social Service 


Bible , 
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Commission, gave an address at the Pub- 
lic Affairs Institute at the University of. 
Virginia on the industrial situation in 
the South. He has been active in pro- 
moting the Conference of Students in 
Industry, held at Silver Lake, N. Y. 

George E. Haynes, executive secretary 
of the Commission on the Church and 
Race Relations, delivered the Commence- 
ment Address at Morgan College, Balti- 
more, and the A. and T. College at 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Miss Katherine Gardner, associate sec- 
retary of the Commission on the Church 
and Race Relations, gave the Commence- 
ment Address to the graduates of the 
Educational Department of the Harlem 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
The month of July was spent in the 
Southwest, and made possible a study of 
the cultural life of the Spanish and the 
Indians, ancient and modern. She has 
also been engaged in preparing and cir- 
culating a study course entitled “To- 
morrow in Race Relations’ which will 
be used by church women during the 
coming season. 

Walter W. Van Kirk, associate secre- 
tary of the Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill, spent several weeks 
during the summer in the middle west, 
leading young people’s conferences on the 
question of peace and war. Among his 
engagements were the International Con- 
vention of Christian Endeavor at Kansas 
City, the Ohio State Christian Endeavor 
Convention, the North Dakota Epworth 
League Institute and the Epworth League 
Institute of Western Ohio. 

Benjamin S. Winchester, executive sec- 
retary of the Commission on Christian 
Education, has taught courses in religious 
education in several conferences and in- 
stitutes in the South. At the Pastors’ 
School in Columbia, S. C., he led a course 
on “Religious Education in the Family.” 

William R. King, executive secretary 
of the Home Missions Council, attended 
the First Annual Meeting of the Home 
Missions Council of the State of Alabama 
and delivered an address upon the Rural 
Church at the Institute of Public Affairs 
at the University of Virginia. 

F, Ernest Johnson, secretary of the 
Research Department, has spent part of 
the summer in Europe in organizing an 
extensive survey of the overseas work 
of the Y. M. GC. A. andthe Y. W.C., A’ 
He is also attending the international con- 
ference on the research work of the 
churches in Geneva and the Life and 
Work meeting at Eisenach. 

Worth M. Tippy, executive secretary 
of the Social Service Commission, is also 
attending the Eisenach conference as a 
representative of the American churches 
in planning for the development of the 
International Social Institute. 

Sidney L. Gulick, executive secretary 
of the Commission on International Jus- 
tice and Goodwill, spent many long and 
patient hours preparing the material for 
use by churches in connection with the 
observance of next Armistice Day. 
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Charles S. Macfarland, senior gener 
secretary, gave up, on account of press- 
ing responsibilities in the administration 
of the Council, attending the Life and — 
Work conference at Eisenach, Germany. 
He visited during the summer the city 
federations at Toledo, Detroit and Min- 
neapolis. * 


Mrs. Jeannette W. Emrich, associate 
secretary of the Commission on Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill, was one of 
the leaders and speakers at the home mis- 


sion week at Chautauqua, N. Y. { 


Wichita Has 7 
New Secretary ; 
Succeeding Dr. Ross W. Sanderson, 
resigned, Dr. J. H. Langenwalter of the 
Friends University has accepted the place 
of executive secretary of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Council of Churches, taking 
up his new work on September 1.° Dr. 
Langenwalter is head of the Bible De- 
partment at Friends University and Sec- 
retary of Education for the Mennonite 

Church of North America. 


New Church Federations 


Long Beach, Calif., has joined the 
ranks of the cities that have church fed- 
erations with executive secretaries. Rev. 
Neal D. Newlin is the executive, with 
offices at 1014 Heartwell Building. 

In Brockton, Mass., a part-time ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Council of 
Churches has been secured in the per- 
son of one of the pastors, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters. 


Recent Trends 
in Church Expenditures 


An exhaustive study of Protestant 
church finances in the United States, 
especially in relation to benevolent giv- 
ing, has been published by the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research under. the 
title “Trends in Protestant Giving.” The 
author is Charles H. Fahs. , 

The story shows that while, for the 
eleven major denominations most in- 
tensively studied, there has been a steady 
decline in benevolent giving since the peak 
year of 1920, representing the culmina- 
tion of several denominational “drives,” 
nevertheless, as compared with the year 
before the World War, 1913, benevolent 
giving has shown a marked increase both 
in actual amount and in relation to the 
cost of living. 

During the same period congregational 
expenditures have risen steadily and 
reached their highest point in the latest 
year considered by the study, 1927. The 
ratio of per capita giving for total be- 
nevolences and per capita giving for con- 
gregational expenditures, which was 21 
to 79 in 1913, had shifted in favor of 
benevolences by 1920 until it stood at 35 
to 65, since which year the decline in 
benevolent giving and the upward climb 
of congregational expenditures have com- 
bined almost to restore the ratio of 1913. 
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_ News from the Churches of Many Lands 


_ their own choice. 


“Church Union 


in Great Britain 


What a distinguished Methodist lay- 
man calls “the most important event in 
the history of British Methodism since 
John Wesley,’ now seems to be upon 
the immediate horizon, namely, the union 
of three Methodist bodies. 

An Act of Parliament has been passed 
and has received royal assent authorizing 
the union of the Wesleyans, the Primitive 
Methodists and the United Methodists, 
the three leading branches of British 
Methodism. The final consummation will 
take place in 1931 if 75 per cent of the 
three bodies approve, as seems altogether 
probable. 

In Scotland, after many years of nego- 
tiation, the two Presbyterian bodies have 
voted to unite. The Church of Scotland, 
which is the state church, and the United 
Free Church, have both given final ap- 
proval to the merger, which is to become 
effective next October. 


Christian Council 
of China Moves Ahead 


This year’s meeting of the National 
Christian Council of China, held at 
Hangchow, differed from all preceding 
it sin that its members were directly 
elected by church bodies. Three hundred 
and seventeen thousand church members, 
or 72 per cent of the total Protestant 
Christian body, thus sent delegates of 
This meant a radical 
change of basis, the Council having been 
self-perpetuating hitherto. 

inemvemiviny @. A. ther Y.. W.. CGC. A, 
the China Christian Education Associa- 
tion, the Council on Higher Education, 
the medical and philanthropic work, 
Christian Literature Societies, the China 
Sunday School Union and Bible Socie- 
ties, have representation not to exceed 20 
per cent of the total. Hence the National 
Christian Council is not a “federal” coun- 
cil in the strict sense, not being composed 
exclusively of representatives of national- 
ly organized churches. It is organized 
to secure effective leadership in all Chris- 
tian work. The Council has proved its 
worth in fostering and expressing fel- 
lowship and unity, in considering the 
needs of the church on a nation-wide 
basis, as a bureau of information, in pro- 
moting exchange between East and West 
of outstanding Christian workers, in serv- 
ing as a means whereby the Christian 
forces in China may express themselves 
on great moral issues and in representing 
the Christian forces in China in relation 
to the International Missionary Council 
and the National Christian Councils of 
other countries. 

The Annual Meeting was preceded by 
five regional retreat-conferences. Dr. 
John R. Mott and a number of the Coun- 
cil Secretaries, and more than half of 
the delegates, had been present at one 


or another of these conferences. All the 
regional conferences passed votes in favor 
of the Forward Evangelistic Movement, 
as did the National Council also, project- 
ing a program that is designed in the 
next five years to double the number of 
Christians. 


New Stage in Religious 
Education in Japan 


Horace E. Coleman, after a period of 
distinguished service as the representa- 
tive of the World’s Sunday School Asso- 
ciation in Japan, has lately returned to 
this country, having completed the proc- 
ess of turning over the work of religious 
education in that country entirely to 
Japanese leadership. The development 
of religious education in Japan to the 
point where the direction of it could be 
assumed wholly by the Japanese is re- 
garded as a great tribute both to the 
quality of Mr. Coleman’s work and to 
the ability of his Japanese associates. In 
recognition of a great indebtedness to 
him, the Sunday School Association of 
Japan has elected Mr. Coleman honorary 
secretary for life. 


American and British 
Pastors Exchange . 


Under the auspices of the Committee 
on Interchange of Preachers between the 
Churches of America, Great Britain and 
France, a group of English clergymen 
have been in the United States filling 
pulpit engagements during the summer 
and several American preachers have been 
in England. 

The purpose of the Committee, which 
jointly represents the World Alliance for 
International Friendship, the Federal 
Council and the Church Peace Union, is 
to minister to better understanding be- 
tween Great Britain, France and the 
United States with regard to social and 
religious problems. 

From October 1 to November 30, the 
Rt. Rev. Frank T. Woods, Lord Bishop 
of Winchester, England, will be in this 
country, under special arrangements made 
by the Committee on Interchange. 

An Indian View 
of Christian Cooperation 

In interpreting the National Christian 
Council of India not long ago the Ang- 
lican Bishop of Bombay said: 

“The function of the National Chris- 
tian Council appears to me to be just this 
—the collection of the wisdom which is 
given to the disconnected and disorgan- 
ized servants of the King, and the state- 
ment of that collective wisdom for the 
benefit of all of them. I believe that this 
is not only possible, but valuable. But 
it is a different thing from administrative 
authority. People in England, especially, 
are so accustomed to proceed by means 
of legislation and to rely on sanctions 


of law, that it.seems difficult to get into 
their minds that there is another method 
of conducting the affairs of Christ’s 
Kingdom. It is the method of conviction. 
It relies on the willingness of those who 
are convinced to follow the wisdom of 
which they. are convinced. Having no 
authority, in the popular sense of that 
word, the National Christian Council 
stands out as a clear and bare example 
of this other method. If it is to succeed 
at all, it must succeed by that method. 
It will say wise things, and people who 
are in no way compelled to obey its pro- 
nouncements will follow them freely, be- 
cause they are convinced of their wis- 
dom.” 


Evangelicals of the 
Caribbean Meet 


In Havana, Cuba, from June 20 
to 30, the First Conference of Evan- 
gelical Churches in countries bordering 
on the Caribbean Sea was held, with 
representatives from fourteen lands, in- 
cluding Mexico, the Central American 
Republics, Colombia, Venezuela, Cuba, 
the United States and the Islands of 
Hayti, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, and 
Jamaica. 

Two factors made this Conference of 
large significance. In the first place, it 
marked a distinct tendency toward the 
assumption of responsibility by the native 
churches themselves. The meetings all 
used Spanish as the language of com- 
munication, and the representatives from 
the United States were present only as 
consultants and advisers. In the second 
place, there appeared a new disposition 
on the part of the Protestant movements 
in this area to recognize: their common 
interests and to turn toward cooperation. 

As in the case of almost every progres- 
sive movement affecting Latin America, 
Dr. S. G. Inman, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in Latin America, 
was the moving spirit behind the scenes. 


Through Chinese Eyes 

Miss Phoebe Hoh, of Gingling College 
in Nanking, now in New York as a post- 
graduate at Columbia University, finds the 
condition of the American grandmother a 
pitiable one. To the eyes of this visitor, 
the American grandmother seems lonely 
and forgotten. In China, on the contrary, 
all the children and their children live at 
the home of the mother and grandmother, 
and she is the ruler of her little kingdom. 
But her reign is coming to an end, as the 
young people in China are beginning to 
set up their own households, and to re- 
main unmarried is no longer a stigma. 
What an education means for the women 
of China is exemplified in Miss Hoh’s life; 
it lifted her from an ignorant little girl 
in a rural village to her present position 
of leadership. 
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AMONG THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


Three Great Books on Jesus 


Tue PrAce oF Jesus Curist IN Mop- 
ERN CHRISTIANITY. By John Baillie. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1929. $2.00 


HE VIEW of those who, while ad- 

miring the human figure of Jesus, 
nevertheless regard the Christological 
theories as only an “epic” or a “splendid 
myth” now outgrown, is here challenged 
as altogether too superficial a way of ac- 
counting for the unique influence of 
Jesus in the world. The whole structure 
of Professor Baillie’s argument goes to 
show that underneath ancient creeds 
which at first appear remote from our 
present experience there lies “the most 
revealing ray of insight into the nature 
of reality and the meaning of human life 
that has yet lightened our mortal dark- 
ness.” In every chapter there is a vigor- 
ous insistence, and always stated with 
transparent lucidity, that Jesus Christ is 
the disclosure of the ultimate reality in 
the universe. The doctrines of the In- 
carnation and the Atonement are treated 
as an inevitable outcome of what He 
meant to His disciples. 


Tue GENESIS OF THE SocrAL GOSPEL. 
By Chester Charlton McCown. AIl- 
fred A. Knopf. $3.00 


N STUDYING the origin and char- 

acter of -the social ideals which 
through the influence of Jesus have en- 
tered into the higher side of Western 
civilization, Professor McCown is not 
content simply to examine the environ- 
ment of Jesus’ own day. This he’ does, 
and in a masterful way, but he also goes 
back into the whole development of the 
social idealism of the Hebrew people, and 
pierces behind that into the moral stand- 
ards of the predecessors and neighbors of 
the Hebrews. 

Unlike many discussions of the “social 
gospel,” this volume is in no sense propa- 
gandist. The author is not one of those 
who try to find in the teachings of Jesus 
a support for their own special theories. 
He is, first and always, the unbiased 
scholar, seeking to discover, as actual 
facts of history, what Jesus had in mind 
and how the movement that He in- 
augurated came to be. The center of 
interest is Jesus’ views about the rela- 
tions of social classes—the rich and the 
poor, the rulers and the ruled—and His 
ethical insights into the great issues of 
democracy, justice and righteousness. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH. By Charles Gore. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.00 


j Eee THIS little book Bishop Gore 

has packed a vast amount of mature 
scholarship, giving us a lucid summary 
of what we may, with reasonable con- 
fidence, regard as really known about 
Jesus. The account is based primarily 
on the Gospels of Mark and Luke as the 
earliest and most strictly historical 


sources. Viewing the situation wholly 
from the standpoint of an objective his- 
torian, he is unshakably convinced that 
the Gospel narratives are reliable and 
trustworthy. 

The study of what took place after the 
death of Jesus is pursued in the same 
objective way and reaches the conclusion 
that the Resurrection must be regarded 
as historic actuality. Finally, Bishop 
Gore shows how the memories of Jesus 
in the minds of the Apostles developed 
into the essentials of the Christian creed. 
The volume as a whole is at once con- 
servative and open-minded. 


Leaves from the Notebook 
of a Tamed Cynic 


By RetinHotp NIEBUHR 
Willett, Clark and Colby. $2.00 


"THESE are the pages of an observer 

who is accustomed to looking at life 
realistically and yet hopefully. He sees 
the hatreds, the injustices, the sufferings, 
all about him and he is impatient with 
any view of life that makes everything 
appear’ in a comfortable rose-colored 
light. But he is no cynic—despite the 
title of his book—he is rather a great 
lover of men and has unshakable faith 
in them. Nor is he “tamed” in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term; his courageous 
and uncompromising spirit is uncrushed, 
and a glowing spiritual fire shines out on 
almost every page. 

Most of this informal diary is made 
up of comments occasioned by the author’s 
ministry in a great industrial city. There 
are scores of discerning sidelights on the 
work of the preacher and pastor today, 
especially of his own inner bafflement in 
proclaiming love in an age that puts a 
premium on self-interest. The delight- 
ful autobiographic quality of. the book 
makes it fascinating reading. 


Vision and Authority 
By JoHN OMAN 
Harper & Bro. 1929. $3.00 


HIS revised edition of a work which, 

when originally published a little over 
25 years ago, had a remarkable influence 
upon religious thinking throughout Great 
Britain, is a treatise upon the source of 
authority and the kind of authority which 
may be claimed for the Christian ex- 
perience. The essential point is that the 
one reliable ground for faith is personal 
“insight into reality.” 

This inner authority which each one 
has to gain for himself, out of his own 
intuitive discernment of the highest values 
of life, is discussed in its relation to the 
corporate authority that comes from the 
fellowship of the great body of Christ’s 
peoples throughout the ages.’ This leads 
to an examination of the Church, its 
creed, its organization and its true func- 
tion in the world. Over against all ex- 


ternal infallibilities is set the ever-grow- 


ing insight into reality that comes from 


a free pursuit of truth, a deepening un- 
derstanding of Christ and a fuller com- 
mitment to His purpose of love. 


Religion in Soviet Russia 
By Witt1AM CHAUNCEY EMHARDT 
Morehouse Publishing Company. $4.00 


"THE Soviet government’s campaign of 
hostility against the Orthodox Church 
is set forth with extended documentary 
evidence drawn from official or semi- 
official Soviet sources. The author writes 
as an uncompromising protagonist of the 
Orthodox Church. The volume includes 
a translation, made available in English 
for the first time, of an important essay 
by Professor Sergius Troitsky, formerly 
General Secretary of the Moscow Sobor, 
who makes a spirited attack upon the so- 
called “Living Church,” declaring that the 
Sobor which recognized it was illegal 
and uncanonical. ; 
In the large body of material which 
Dr. Emhardt submits as a commentary 
upon Professor Troitsky’s essay, he fully 
supports the Russian writer’s contentions. 
He gives special treatment to what he 
regards as the most ruthless persecution 
of Christians in modern times, and finds 
the Orthodox Church, in spite of the 
rigors it has suffered, still a vital force. 
Other chapters are devoted to a detailed 
examination of the fortunes of the Rus- 
sian Church in America, culminating in 
the ousting of Metropolitan Platon from 
the Russian Cathedral in New York. 


The Near East and American 
Philanthropy 


By Frank A. Ross, C. LUTHER Fry 
and ELBRIDGE SIBLEY 


Columbia University Press. $3.50 


HIS volume contains the report of 

the survey undertaken by the Near 
East Relief to determine what should be 
the new policies of American philanthropy 
in the Caucasus, Balkans, Turkey and 
Arabia. The purposes of the survey were 
to study the economic and _ sociological 
backgrounds of and to appraise the edu- 
cational activities maintained by the coun- 
tries of the Near East and by foreign 
agencies. A 

It is the conviction of the authors of 
this report that “the time for doing things 
for these Near-Eastern peoples is past.” 
That does not mean, however, that Amer- 
ican philanthropy is absolved of responsi- 
bility. Quite the reverse. It means that 
“it should be the task of American agen- 
cies in the Near East to help them to do 
things for themselves.” 

The solution’of the vexing problems of 
the Near East, in the mind of these in- 
vestigators, 
simple, direct sort, carried to the people 
in their fields and in their workshops. 
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Are There Too Many Churches 


in Our Town? 


A Discussion Outline 


Part One 


Is Any Union of Churches in Our Town De- 
sirable? 


I. What should the churches in our town be 
doing? 


II. How our town came to have its different 
churches, and why different people prefer 
different ones. 


III. Can our town’s needs be met by cooperation 
of the churches? 


IV. Is church union in our town desirable or un- 
desirable? 


Part Two 


What Denominational Affiliations, if Any, 
Should a United Church in Our Town Have? 


I. What advantages, if any, are secured for a 
local church by its denominational affiliation ? 


II. What advantages, if any, has the undenomina- 
tional church over a church with denomina- 
tional affiliation or affiliations? 


III. Shall the proposed united church have several 
denominational affiliations ? 


IV. What particular denominational affiliations are 
most desirable for the proposed united church 
in our town? 


Part Three 


What Preliminary Steps Must Precede the 
Consummation of Union? 


Price, cloth $1.25; paper $.75 


The Inquiry, 129 East 52d Street, New York 
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Religious Workers . . . Help 


in the Development of 


Your Technique! 


What are the best processes of group work ? 
How can you show your young people how to 
make a constructive attack on scientific prob- 
lems? Where can you find a basis for experi- 
mentation and measurement? Is there a method 
of relating theory and practice? 


“Books with Purpose” — published by the Asso- 
ciation Press—will guide you in the proper and 
simplified teachings of religious education. Fore- 
most authorities give you the benefits of their 
experiences and methods. For example 


THE PROCESS OF GROUP THINKING 
by Harrison Sacket Elliott 


Mr. Elliott has confined himself entirely to 
voluntary discussion groups, conferences 
and conventions. These chapters explain 
Elliott’s philosophy and method. This: is a 
volume beaten out of actual experiences. 


CASE STUDIES FOR TEACHERS OF RELIGION 
by Goodwin B. and Gladys Watson 


Here are presented genuine situations that 
have confronted leaders; certain questions 
on each case; and selected readings on 
important educational themes relating to 
the handling of such problems. 


EXPERIMENTATION AND MEASUREMENT 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
by Goodwin B. Watson 


The method employed in this book is an 
endeavor to work out in leadership training 
classes the procedures which leaders later 
use on boys and girls. It illustrates concrete 
cases and follows each one through with 
all its problems. 


There is also a series of Character and Personality 
Tests, selected, formulated, and published by the 
Association Press in cooperation with the Home 
Division of the Y.M.C.A., available on requests 


Write for catalogue giving full description of 
many other books on this and other subjec.s. 
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Its aims should be the raising of 
the submerged millions to a more pro- 
ductive and more healthful plane of life, 
without which its ultimate aim, character 
building, cannot be achieved. It should 
accent ‘helping to do’ rather than doing 
for.” 


Human Needs and World 
Christianity 
By Francis JoHN McCoNnNneLi 
Friendship Press, New York. $1.50 


NSTEAD of beginning with the usual 

arguments on which missions are 
based, Bishop McConnell addresses him- 
self to “the man in the street,’ who may 
not be counted on to hold any assump- 
tions at all about theology and churches. 
The Bishop’s method is to test the whole 
enterprise by its demonstrable fruits. 
These fruits he considers under the fresh 
and unconventional headings, “Better 
Health,” “More Wealth,” “Sounder 
Knowledge,” “Larger Freedom,” “Closer 
Fellowship,” “and “The Vision of God.” 
Incomparable gains for the highest human 
living in all these realms Bishop Mc- 
Connell finds to be associated with mod- 
ern missions. 

The volume reflects at many points the 
discussions of the epoch-marking Inter- 
national Missionary Council, held at 
Jerusalem last year, in which Bishop 
McConnell was one of the American 
leaders. It is a most timely volume and 
certain to strengthen the confidence of 
every reader in the validity of the mis- 
sionary idea and program. 


On the International 
Horizon 


Tue NEw Wortp—PrRosiEeMs ‘IN Potit- 
1cAL GEoGRAPHY. By Isaiah Bowman. 


Fourth Edition with 257 Maps. The 
World Book Company. 1928. 
HIS thoroughly rewritten work 


gives an amazing amount of detailed 
but well-digested material regarding 
every important section of the earth. 
The population, economic and_ political 
problems of each country with the his- 
torical background are presented with 
clarity, gripping logic and compelling 
interest. The 257 maps add much to 
the value of the book as does also the 
annotated bibliography throwing light on 
each one of the 35 chapters. 


SurRVEY oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1927. 
By Arnold J. Toynbee. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1929. $8.50. 


VLA aAINS the high standards al- 

ready set by the six preceding vol- 
umes. The four Parts deal with Secur- 
ity and Disarmament, Europe, China, and 
the American Continent. A veritable 
storehouse of authentic information on 
recent developments in the relations of 
nations. This book covers the same pe- 
riod and deals with many of the same 
topics as “American Foreign Relations— 
1928” by Charles P. Howland, published 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN 


by the Council of Foreign Relations, 

New York. 

Tue Porirics or Peace. By Charles E. 
Martin. Stanford University Press. 
1929. $4.00. 

SCHOLARLY and thought-provck- 
ing discussion of the political insti- 


‘tutions of many countries in the light of 


their relations to world peace. To im- 
prove governments and political agencies, 
they must first be understood and ap- 
praised. The politics of peace must be 
built not only on the interdependence 
of nations but also of industries and 


sciences. 

Tue Pusric INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE. By Norman H. Hill. Stanford 
University Press. 1929. $3.00. 


ESCRIBES in detail and analyzes 

the function, organization and pro- 
cedure of the international conference as 
an agency for building the structure of 
world peace in the light of history and 
relations to international law. A valu- 
able text book for students. 


Tur Wortp Court, 1922-1929. By Man- 
ley O. Hudson. World Peace Founda- 
tion. 10920. $1.75. 

NEW and revised edition of his 
earlier work bringing the record of 
the Court’s Judgments, Orders and Ad- 

visory Opinions down to December, 1928. 

The Appendix covering 100 pages in- 

cludes all important documents on the 

Court and its work, with the proposed 

amendment to the Court Statute (of 

March 18, 1929) embodying the “Root 

Formula’ for American entry into the 

Court on the basis of acceptance by the 

Court members of the United States 

Senate’s five reservations. This volume 

is especially pertinent to the discussion 

of the Root Formula that will doubtless 
take place during the coming months. 


Tue Pact oF Parts. Compiled by James 
Thayer Gerould. Volume I of the 
third series of the Handbook Series. 
H. W. Wilson Company. 1929. $2.40. 

COMPILATION of the pertinent 
documents, addresses and_ selected 
articles for use of those preparing for 
debate for and against the Pact, with 
suggestions for the debaters. Published 
in February, 1920. 


CHINA AND JAPAN IN Our UNIVERSITY 
Curricuta. By E. C. Carter. Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52d 
Street, New York. 1929. 


A DETAILED survey of the courses 
of study offered university students 
in the United States. Although 111 in- 
stitutions report courses, the general con- 
clusion reached is that “our universities 
and colleges are not yet prepared to equip 
either scholars or men of affairs to deal 
competently with the Orient of the past 
or of to-morrow.” California is the 
“banner state in the teaching of Far 
Eastern Languages” but it teaches Chi- 
nese and Japanese in two _ institutions 
whereas it teaches French at 400. 
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Tue REDUCTION oF ARMAMENTS AND THE 
Revised edi- — 


ORGANIZATION OF PEACE. 
tion; issued by the League of Nations 
Information Section. 1928. 
from the World Peace Foundation, 
Boston, Mass. 30 cents. 


ESCRIBES the work of the Pre- 


paratory Commission and the va- 


rious plans and efforts made under the 
auspices of the League to secure reduc- 
tion of armaments. 


CEASE FIRING AND OTHER STORIES. 
Winifred Hulbert. 
millan Company. 


By 
Illustrated. Mac- 
1929. $1.50. 


Ree and fascinating stories 

of war and peace based on actual 
incidents in the history of the League 
of Nations and the World Court of 
Justice, designed to give practical knowl- 
edge of what the League is and how it 
works to substitute law, reason and con- 
ciliation for war in the settlement of 
disputes between nations. Suitable as a 
story book to read to younger children 
and for their own reading by older chil- 
dren; 
the literature of the peace movement. 


Character Building in 
Colleges 


By PresipeEntT W. A. Harper. 
Abingdon Press. 1928. $1.50. 


PRESIDENT HARPER clearly states 
the distinctive function of the Chris- 
tian college, as contrasted with the tax- 
supported institutions: ‘“The first obli- 
gation of Christian education is to give 
college students an insight into the place 
and program of Jesus.” He recognizes 
three needs which the college should 
undertake to meet: Intellectual clarifi- 
cation, ethical expression and spiritual 
motivation. In other words, it is the 
business of the college to guide the stu- 
dent into a Christian philosophy of life. 
Dr. Harper recognizes the great ad- 
vance already accomplished through 
scientific research and the necessity for 
making vigorous application of scientific 
method in all departments of teaching. 
At the same time, he points out that the 
achievement of the philosopher and the 
theologian, whose function is to inter- 
pret the meaning of scientific discovery, 
often seems to lag behind the work of 
the scientist. The scientist, however, 


‘should not assume the role of the theo 


logian. 
The author discusses in detail the ob- 
jectives of education, the relation of the 


curriculum to character, the nature and © 


possibilities of our present agencies, the 


departments of Bible and religious edu- — 


cation. The importance of attitudes, life 


purposes and choices as primary consid- ; 
erations in character building are dis-— 


cussed in detail. Altogether the book is 
a timely and vigorous setting forth of the 
function of real religion in higher educa 
tion. 


Order . 


a highly valuable addition to. 
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